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Motor Industry’s 


New Safety Plans 


Carlton, Hoffman Outline 
Plans to Include Federal 
Agency and Uniform Laws 


Believing that safety on the high- 
ways rests more in the hands of govern- 
ing and enforcement bodies than with 
the automotive manufacturers, two 
reports from the industry directed to 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and made public this week, 
have urged the creation of a Federal 
highway safety coordinating agency 
headed by a cabinet officer or having a 
permanent secretary from the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

The reports were made by two com- 
mittees which Secretary Roper had 
appointed at the Accident Prevention 
Conference in Washington last Decem- 
ber. One is the report of C. C. Carlton, 
president of Automotive Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturers, Inc. and 
chairman of the Devices Committee. 
The other is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation of the Automo- 
tive Industry, headed by Paul G. Hoff- 
man of Studebaker. 

In answer to many specific ques- 
tions, the reports discussed the dis- 
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Tractor Trade-Ins 


Now Vital Problem 


Industry's Leaders Favor 
Allowance Formula Based 
On Ten-year Average Life 


Trade-ins during the past few years 
have become a vital problem in the 
tractor industry. The chief factor, ac- 
cording to leaders of the industry, is 
the matter of allowances and efforts 
are being made to handle the situa- 
tion by prescribed formula. 

The general tendency is for dealers 
to make too large allowances—often as 
high as one-fourth to one-third the 
original value—in spite of the fact 
that most trade-ins have been in use 
for ten years or more, which is con- 


sidered the average life. 
Although tractors seldom aggregate 
more than 5000 actual miles, this, ac- 


cording to C. D. Wiman, president of 
Deere & Co., is the equivalent of 195,- 
000 at 40 miles an hour in a low-priced 
automobile. The calculations are based 
on crankshaft revolutions. 

The situation is even further com- 
plicated by the fact that until recent 
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This Week 


We print on pages 542 and 543 
mechanical specifications of Amer- 
ican passenger cars. These speci- 
fications tables will be brought up 
to date each month, and will be 
printed regularly in the second 
issue of each month of AUTOMOTIVE 
Inpustries. The next reprinting 
will be in the issue of May 9, for 
example. 

In addition to material usually 
included in such tables we have 
calculated for each chassis model 
the gas-displacement factor, as an 
indicator of theoretical perform- 
ance. 

The displacement factor given 
in the specification table is based 
on the equation 

3825 Dr 
‘= cu. in. per ton-foot, 
Wd 

where D is the piston displace- 
ment of the engine in cu. in.; r, 
the reduction ratio between crank- 
shaft and driving wheels; W the 
weight with normal load (ship- 
ping weight of five-passenger, four- 
door sedan or equivalent model 
plus 300 lb.) in Ib. and d, the effec- 
tive diameter of the driving wheels 
(as given by tire manufacturers) , 
in inches. Other things being 
equal, the accelerating ability of 
the car goes up and down with 
the displacement factor, while the 
fuel economy varies _ inversely, 
going down as the displacement 
factor goes up. 


See pages 542 
and 543. 











FHA Issues Rules for Loans 
On Machinery and Equipment 


Under the recently amended Fed- 
eral Housing Act, modernization loans 
of $2,000 or less will not be eligible for 
insurance in connection with the pur- 
chase and installation of equipment and 
machinery unless it is to be permanent- 
ly affixed to real property. Effective 
April 1, 1936, to continue for one year, 
the amended act specifically limits 
such loans for the financing of repairs, 
alterations and additions upon property 
on which there is a complete structure 
at the time the loan is made, and such 
loans of $2,000 to $50,000 are eligible 
for insurance. 


(o) MOTIVE 
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April Schedules 
Near Half-Million 


Plants Strain Facilities 
To Meet Requirements of 
Unexpected Retail Demand 


By Harotp E, GronsetH 


Delivery reports for March have 
recorded one of the swiftest and most 
extensive upturns in retail business 
ever experienced by the automobile in- 
dustry. While motor executives had 
looked forward with confidence to an 
active spring business and had planned 
for a substantial volume, no one in the 
industry had foreseen the sweep of 
buying that already has surged into 
the market. 

For several companies the 
volume has set an all-time record. 
Even the most optimistic forecasts 
proved conservative after the final 10 
days’ reports were in. Some did as 
much business in that period as in the 
first 20 days. One company accounted 
for 57 per cent of its entire month’s 
volume in the last 10 days which also 
exceeded the first 10 by 31 per cent. 

So suddenly was the industry en- 
gulfed by this heavy spring demand that 

(Turn to page 526, please ) 


A.S.I. Show Opens 
In Chicago Dec. 9 


M.E.W.A. Now Expected to 
Cooperate with Other Parts 
Groups in Organizing Show 


March 





The 1936 Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show will be held on the Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Dec. 9 to 13 inclusive, 
according to the decision of the Joint 
Operating Committee representing the 
sponsoring associations at a meeting 
held in Chicago April 7. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers’ 
Association, which had announced that 
it would sponsor a show of its own in- 
stead of cooperating as in former 
years with the Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Standard Parts Association, 
now is expected to come back into the 
A. S. I. Show, thus removing fears of 
the industry that it would be faced 
with competing shows this year. 

While details of M. E. W. A.’s par- 
ticipation have not yet been announced 
and while members of the Joint Oper- 
ating Committee refused to comment 
officially, it is understood on good au- 
thority that differences between the 
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Tire Industry to Decentralize 


As Escape from Akron Troubles 


Decentralization apparently will be 
the answer of the Akron tire and rub- 
ber industry to organized labor’s at- 
tempt to unionize its 40,000 workers. 
As an aftermath of the recent labor 
strife in the Goodyear, Goodrich and 
Firestone factories, the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. on April 7 made known plans for 
the establishment of factories outside 
of Ohio and for the transfer of a con- 
siderable portion of its production from 
Akron to these new plants and to its 
main subsidiary factory in California. 

While it had been rumored ever since 
the settlement of the Goodyear strike 
two weeks ago that the major Akron 
rubber and tire companies were plan- 
ning to transfer production out of 
Akron, the Goodrich announcement is 
the first public declaration of the actual 
execution of such plans. Plans for 
building a new tire and tube factory 
“in the West” and a mechanical goods 
plant “outside of Ohio” to meet cus- 
tomers’ demands, were revealed April 
7 by T. G. Graham, vice-president of 
Goodrich. 

“Customers have let it be known,” 
said Mr. Graham, “that we had better 
establish additional plants outside of 
Akron if we expect to enjoy our full 
share of their business, because they 
were alarmed by the disorderly events 
which have taken place in Akron re- 
cently and they are not willing to take 
any chances with their source of sup- 
ply on such an important item as rub- 
ber products. ... We are making plans 
in our engineering department for a 
plant outside of Akron, in the East, 
where we can build tires and tubes. 
We are also making plans for a me- 
chanical goods factory outside of 
Akron and outside of Ohio.” It is 
reported that the eastern plant, to 


which Mr. Graham referred, will be 
near Oaks, Pa., a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, where the company has had a 
large rubber reclaiming plant for sev- 
eral years. 

In the meantime, announcement has 
been made by Goodyear that 160 men 
have been added to its plant at Gads- 
den, Ala., following the purchase of 
new machinery for inner tube produc- 
tion. This brings the total payroll for 
the plant to 1200 and the daily capac- 
ity will be from 6000 to 8000. The Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Co. has also an- 
nounced the establishment of a mechan- 
ical goods and tire factory “outside of 
Ohio.” 

Both industry and labor leaders 
openly admit they regard the set- 
tlement of the Goodyear strike as a 
“shoe string” settlement, and the spread 
of labor strife to other Akron tire 
plants has given rise to the fear that 
shortly the city will be confronted with 
an industry-wide strike involving more 
than 40,000 workers. The gravity of 
the situation is increased when it is 
realized that Goodyear, Goodrich and 
Firestone, all with main plants in 
Akron, supply more than 75 per cent 
of all original equipment tires and the 
bulk of other rubber products used in 
automobiles and trucks. The other 
major original equipment supplier is 
the United States Rubber Co., whose 
main tire factory is in Detroit. 

Goodrich has substantial tire produc- 
tion capacity in its California plant 
and also has a large Canadian factory. 
Goodyear has plants in California and 
at Gadsden, Ala., and in addition now 
controls the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
at Cumberland, Md. Firestone has 
plants located in California and Canada. 





W.-O. Claims Deadline 
Postponed Until May 1 


Reorganization plans for the Willys- 
Overland Co. may not be completed 
until about May 1, it was indicated in 
a postponement of the deadline for fil- 
ing of claims. Special Master Charles 
W. Racine was authorized to extend the 
deadline from April 7 to April 20 by 
Judge George P. Hahn in Federal 
Court. It was explained this was in 
order to get in claims of common and 
preferred stockholders. General cred- 
itors’ claims, tax liens, and bondholders’ 
claims are mostly on file, it was ex- 
plained. 

Empire Securities, Inc., originally 
contracted with general creditors and 
bondholders to bring in a reorganiza- 
tion plan within 30 days from Feb. 28, 
but it was necessary to extend the time 
due to the large amount of appraisal 
work to be done preliminary to the 
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final draft of the reorganization plan. 

The company is now operating under 
the 15,000-car authorization by Federal 
Court. First units came off the lines 
April 6. David R. Wilson, president, 
hopes the present production will con- 
tinue without interruption and that the 
reorganization may be effective before 
the conclusion of the operations under 
the court order. The company has 
about 1800 workers on the payrolls 
now. 


Andre Dubonnet 
French automobile designer. ar- 
rived in New York Wednesday 
with his new car. (See page 538.) 





Feb. MEMA Index Shows 
Slump in Many Divisions 


The temporary decline in February 
business is reflected in the monthly in- 
dex figures compiled by the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. 
While shipments in nearly all divisions 
dropped from the January level the 
grand index for February stood at the 
same point as in the corresponding 
month of 1935. The complete index 
appears below: 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1936 1936 1935 
Original equipment to 
vehicle manufacturers .. 127 156 
Service parts to  whole- 
salers 
Accessories to wholesalers. 
Service equipment to 
wholesalers 84 
Grand Index 
of above) 
Car and truck production.. 
General business — bank 
transactions 


116 
127 


APEM Member Payrolls Up 
23% in Jan. Over Year Ago 


Figures just compiled by Automo- 
tive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, Inc., on 333 member companies 
for the month of January, 1936, show 
that the industry gained 17.2 per cent 
in number of employees and 17.9 per 
cent in man-hours worked during that 
period over the similar period and for 
the identical companies in 1935. Pay- 
rolls were 23.1 per cent greater In 
January of 1936. 





Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Crown Central Petroleum Co. 
Spicer Mfg. Corp. 

Thermoid Co. 


* Net Loss. 





Earnings Statements of Automotive Companies 
1935 


1934 
$615,771 
99,710" 
1,977,619 
107,625 
669,80! 
113,892 








oe 
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The average number of hours worked 
per week per employee during this 
period was 36.8. The average hourly 
rate increased from 60.3c per hour in 
January of 1935 to 62.9c per hour 
in 1936. The average weekly earning 
per employee for the period was 
$23.18, an increase of $1.12 per em- 
ployee per week over January of 1935. 


Huge Rail-Truck 


Tie-up Announced 


Three Western Railroads in 
$6,000,000 Trucking Venture, 
Branded Monopoly by A.T.A. 


Three of the western trunk railroads 
which have been recently acquiring vast 
holdings of trucking companies, tipped 
their hands in Chicago on Thursday. 
They let it be known that a system of 
coordinated rail-truck service is to be 
inaugurated over their roads. The 
move, it is said, is in the form of an 
agreement that amounts to virtually 
a merger of interests. The roads which 
are involved are the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, the Chicago and North 
Western and the Union Pacific. It is 
estimated that when the planned ven- 
ture is completed it will represent a 
$6,000,000 outlay. 

At the Burlington offices it was ex- 
plained that railroads are making this 
move to “fight fire with fire.” It was 
explained that several trucking con- 
cerns have taken steps toward simi- 
larly coordinated service, and that 
the Keeshin Transcontinental Freight 
Lines, Ine., has actually gone ahead 
with putting such service into effect. 
Keeshin recently entered into a con- 
tract with the Chicago Great Western 
for this service. The announcement 
was made that when the Keeshin com- 
pany had entered into a contract with 
the Great Western road, considerable 
pressure was brought to bear to induce 

(Turn to page 548, please) 
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GM March Sales Highest in History; 
89% Above Feb.; Dealer Stocks Low 


General Motors March sales to con- 
sumers in the United States constituted 
an all-time high for any month in the 
corporation’s history. The 181,782 
units delivered were 89 per cent more 
than in the previous month, 43 per cent 
above March, 1935, and nearly 5 per 
cent above April, 1929, the next high- 
est month when 173,201 units were 
sold. 

Sales to U. S. dealers, though sub- 
stantially larger than in the preced- 
ing month, rose less rapidly than con- 
sumer sales. Stocks were depleted by 
more than 19,000 units, compared with 
a February increase of 20,000 units. 

March, 
1936 


Sales to world dealers......... 196,721 
Sales to U. S. dealers......... 162,418 
Sales to U. S. consumers...... 181,782 
Change in U. S. dealer stocks. — 19,364 


Sales to foreign dealers....... 34,303 


+ 20,628 + 


Sales to foreign dealers, including 
Canada, totaling 34,303 units, were 22 
per cent above the February figure, but 
9 per cent below March, 1935. 

Gains in sales to both dealers and 
consumers for the first quarter were 
revealed. World sales for the period, 
totaling 500,167 units, represented an 
increase of 29 per cent over the 1935 
total in the same period of 388,716 
units. 

The accompanying table shows Gen- 
eral Motors sales for March compared 
with February and March a year ago, 
and also the comparative totals for the 
first quarter. 

Feb., March, 

1936 1935 
144,874 169,302 
116,762 132,622 

96,134 126,691 
5,931 
37,680 


Three Months 
7936 19 


500,167 
410,314 
379,950 
+ 30,364 
89,853 


388,716 
301,256 
258,093 
+ 43,163 


28,112 87,460 





A. .N. Benson Succeeds Frost 
As Operating Head of NADA 


A. N. Benson, who recently joined 
the N.A.D.A. headquarters staff, has 
been named assistant to the president 
and succeeds the late Jack Frost as 
operating head of the association. Mr. 
Benson was formerly general manager 
of the Minnesota Automobile Dealers 
Association. 


6-Passenger Convertible 
Coupe Announced by Ford 


A new Ford V-8 deluxe convertible 
body type—a club cabriolet with seats 
for six, is announced by the Ford 
Motor Co. Its convertible top is deeper 
than the deluxe cabriolet so as to 
house a second three-passenger seat 


The NATI plant of the U. S. S. R. has begun production of 
a new model 12-passenger bus for use on suburban lines. 
The bus is mounted on a truck chassis 
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fitted in the forward rear deck. The 
seat back is divided, either half tilting 
forward to allow access to the club seat 
in the rear. The luggage compartment 
is reached through the rear deck. 


Motor Products Strikers Vote 


To Leave MESA for AFL Union 


Some 200 strikers at the Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp. plant voted last week to se- 
cede from the Mechanics Educational 
Society, which they had joined early 
this year, and to join the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. As 
result of disputes arising out of the 
strike many of the workers have shifted 
their allegiance from organization to 
organization in the course of the past 
year. Starting as members of the orig- 
inal Federe] Union they swung over to 
the Automotive Industrial Workers As- 
sociation a year ago, then switched to 
the M.E.S.A. and are now back to the 
Federation’s U.A.W. 


Heavy Reo Stock Sales Arouse 
Interest in April 21 Meeting 


The coming annual meeting of the 
Reo Motor Car Co., to be held at the 
factory in Lansing on April 21, is 
awaited with considerable interest. 

During the past year large blocks 
of Reo stock have changed hands. It 
is believed that most of the shares 
formerly owned in Lansing have been 
purchased by outside interests. Various 
rumors concerning Reo’s future are 
circulating in Lansing. It is said that 
only a small percentage of stock is 
now held by R. E. Olds, chairman of 
the board, and by other officials of the 
company, although it is impossible to 
obtain confirmation or denial of the 
reports. 
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Eaton Says Lower HP. Tax 
Helps British Car Factories 


The Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
through its new English subsidiary, 
British Aero Components, Ltd., has 
entered production of sodium cooled 
valves and other precision motor parts 
at its recently established plant in 
Coventry, England, J. O. Eaton, chair- 
man of the board of Eaton Manufactur- 
ing, announced today. The plant will 
serve the British aircraft and automo- 
tive industries and will be in full swing 
within a few weeks. Installation of 
precision equipment required for manu- 
facture of valves and hydraulic tap- 
pets under license from the Wilcox- 
Rich division of Eaton is now almost 
complete. 

“By investing in a plant in England,” 
Mr. Eaton said, “the company has 
placed itself in a position to serve 
directly the British automotive indus- 
tries which are swinging toward more 
efficient and more powerful motor ve- 
hicles. Entry into this overseas market 
is particularly opportune in the face 
of current demands for reduction in 
motor vehicle taxes and fuel taxes. 
There is every reason to expect parlia- 
ment to grant these concessions, some 
of which may run as high as 25 per 
cent of the present taxes. 

“Reduction in the horsepower tax 
late in 1934 from 20 shillings (one 
pound) to 15 shillings is accredited 
with having added 90.000 passenger 
cars to production in the 1935 season. 
This reached 311,544 as avainst 182,- 
347 in 1929. Further, where about 
90.000 car owners licensed their cars 
only for the summer months in 1934. 
all but 25.000 took out year-round 
licenses in 1935. 


Perpetual 
Motion? 


Sewer gas run: 
this powerplant a 
Greencastle, Ind. 
The Ford V-8 en. 
gine, with blower 
attached, supplie- 
oxygen to the 
aeration basin ai 
the sewer disposal 
station, while 
water pumped 
from its own cool- 
ing system keeps 
the septic tanks 
at proper’ tem- 
perature. Methane 
gas, given off by 
the bacterial ac- 
tion of the 
sludge, is piped 
back to the intake 
manifold where it 
is mixed with air 
and becomes the 
engine’s only fuel. 
The plant has 
been in operation 
24 hours a day, 
seven days a week 
since March 1, 
1935, with only 


minor repairs. 





“These steps have already brought 
an increased demand for higher horse- 
power motor cars, more on the Amer- 
ican type, and are opening up new 
export opportunities to British motor 
makers whose development and _ vol- 
ume were heretofore held back by 
prohibitive tax rates.” 

The British government’s hundred- 
million-pound “Five-Year” program of 





British January Production Up; 
Imports and Exports Show Gains 


British motor vehicle production in 
January amounted to 30,437 passenger 
cars and 9831 trucks, representing a 
total increase over the corresponding 
month last year of 2135 units. 


Total automotive imports for the 
first two months made corresponding 
gains. Imports for the period, valued 


February, 1936 
Imports Units 


Passenger car 919 
Commercial vehicles .... 38 
220 


Valuein £ Units 


25,320 
204.735 


at £734,787, represented a gain of 13 
per cent over the first two months of 
1935, according to The Motor Trader. 
Exports amounted to £2,467,325, an 
increase of seven per cent. 

The table below gives comparative 
import and export figures by various 
divisions: 

Two Months, 1936 Two Months, 1935 
Valuein £ Units Valuein & 

338,159 2,304 348,343 

9,620 41 8,945 
61,033 715 81,738 
325,975 oe 195,678 


2,032 
58 


5 
533 





Total 


Exports 


Passenger cars (new).... 
Passenger cars (used)... 
Commercial vehicles ma 
Chassis (commercial) ... 
Chassis (other) 

Engines 

Spark Plugs 

Parts 

Tires & tubes 


4,167 
341 

238 
1,129 
1,158 
795 
113,393 


734,787 634,704 


7,620 
699 
430 

2,2 
2'245 
1,544 
210,545 


927,577 
78,854 
121,542 
343,166 
175,661 
32,772 
13,041 
371,899 
402,813 


7,753 
458 

361 
2,067 
1,310 
970 
265,725 


973,452 


334,159 
402,042 
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2,467,325 2,320,873 


road building, first coordinated high- 
way planning in some years, will give 
an added impetus to the British motor 
industries. It is estimated that more 
than 450,000 passenger and commer- 
cial vehicles will be produced in Eng- 
land in 1936. 

Early production at Eaton’s British 
plant has been largely for the Bristol 
Aeroplane Co., Ltd., and Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., according to Eric Carpenter, 
manager of the plant in which the 
British Piston Ring Co., Ltd., has a 
large interest. William A. Oubridge, 
president of the latter company, is 
general supervisor of British Aero 
Components, Ltd. 


Mexico’s Motor Vehicles 
Passed 100.000 in 1934 


Mexico averages two motor vehicles 
for every kilometer of highways in ser- 
vice, according to a report of the 
Ministry of Communications and Pub- 
lic Works. In 1934, the most recent 
year covered by the ministry’s figures, 
103,711 registered motor vehicles were 
in service, most of them operating in 
the Federal District, which includes 
Mexico City, Lower California Terri- 
tory, and Coahuila, Chihuahua, Jalisco, 
Nuevo Leon, Sonora and Tamaulipas 
states. During that year, 1013 kilo- 
meters of asphalt roads, 10,099 kilo- 
meters of topped highways and 31,572 
kilometers of old roads that had been 
improved were in service. 

During 1934, 71,355 tourists type 
automobiles, 7033 passenger buses and 
25,323 freight trucks, exclusive of 
automobiles in Puebla and Vera Cruz 
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states, were operating in Mexico. In 
1933, 96,977 motor vehicles were using 
42,684 kilometers of highways. Re- 
gions that had the most motor vehicles 
in 1934 were: the Federal District, 
31,844; Lower California, 4934; Jalisco, 


4568; Nuevo Leon, 3719; Chihuahua, 
9192: Tamaulipas, 2982; Coahuila, 
9973, and Sonora, 2872. 





A.S.I. Show Opens 
In Chicago Dec. 9 


(Continued from page 519) 


associations have been ironed out and 
that M. E. W. A. will soon add its rep- 
resentatives to the committee. 

A precedent will be established this 
year by opening the show on Wednes- 
day. The first two days, Wednesday 
and Thursday, will be closed to all but 
jobber members of the sponsoring as- 
sociations. Friday and Saturday will 
be opened to invited guest jobbers ap- 
proved by the Credentials Committee 
and the last day, Sunday, will be open 
to the repair and maintenance trade. 
This arrangement will permit the spon- 
soring associations to begin their con- 
vention sessions on Sunday, Dec. 6. 

L. G. Matthews, Sealed Power Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich., was named chairman 
of the Joint Operating Committee, and 
J. M. Spangler, National Carbon Co., 
New York, vice-chairman. 





Goodyear Appeals from FTC 
Order in Sears, Roebuck Case 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
on Tuesday filed in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati 
a petition for review of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s “cease and desist” 
order of March 5 requiring the com- 
pany to “cease and desist” from selling 
tires to Sears, Roebuck & Co. at al- 
leged discriminatory prices. 

The Goodyear petition set forth 18 
alleged fundamental errors of the com- 
mission’s report and 80 evidentiary and 
contributing errors which are said to 

have resulted in the fundamental er- 

rors on which the order is based. The 
company asked review of every main 









Federal Reserve Asked to Check 
Long Term Retail Loans by Banks 


The National Association of Sales 
Finance Companies has extended its 
efforts to keep banks out of the instal- 
ment finance business to the Federal 
Reserve Board. In a letter to the 
Board, the association’s executive vice- 
president, John R. Walker, urges that 
in drawing rules and regulations for 
the administration of Section 10b of 
the amended Federal Reserve Act, a 
policy be formulated that will not en- 
courage banks to load themselves up 
with long term obligations. 

This section of the Act authorizes 
the Federal Reserve to make advances 
on notes of member banks up to four 
months’ maturities which are secured 
to the satisfaction of the Board. Mr. 
Walker recommends that the Board 
rule that such collateral security must 
be of a character “that the sums pay- 
able during the period of the advance 
by the makers of the obligations con- 
stituting the collateral would suffice to 


pay the advance at its maturity.” 

After pointing out that when bank 
credit is made available to the public 
through a finance company, a cushion 
of 40 per cent is ordinarily provided 
by the company’s cash balance and by 
the payment on the collateral time 
sales contracts, Mr. Walker says: 
“When, however, the commercial bank 
reaches out over the head of the secon- 
dary financial institution and extends 
long-term credit direct to the public in 
the form of: a 12 months personal 
loan; a 24 months instalment purchase 
loan; or a 5 or 10 year real estate 
mortgage; it short-circuits the protec- 
tive mechanism provided by the capital 
of the secondary financial institution, 
and provides against the ‘calls on cur- 
rency’ which it has created merely the 
legal reserves of 7 per cent or 10 per 
cent; or, on that portion of its deposits 
classed as savings accounts, 3 per 
cent.” 





and auxiliary issue of the defense, in- 
cluding the entire subject of quantity 
discounts within the quantity proviso 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, under 
which the Goodyear-Sears’ contract 
was attacked. 

Chief among the contention? brought 
out in the petition is that the two types 
of business, special brand and whole- 
sale, are not comparable and that what- 
ever the effect of the Goodyear-Sears’ 
relationship may have been, it did not 
manifest itself in interstate commerce, 
which is the only field of commerce 
with which the Clayton Act is con- 
cerned. 

The case has taken on added inter- 
est by reason of the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Sugar Institute case. In that 
decision the Supreme Court upheld as 
sound economics the practice of grant- 
ing quantity discounts. 


(Left) Light-weight aluminum alloys keep the weight of this 22-passenger bus under 6500 Ib. Designed 


Tractor Trade-Ins 


Now Vital Problem 
(Continued from page 519) 


years few style or even performance 
changes have been effected to induce 
sales, and also by the fact that re- 
placing rubber equipment, where it was 
furnished on the old models, would cost 
at least $225. 

Much of the investigation of this 
phase of tractor selling has been con- 
ducted by Harry G. Davis, research 
and statistical director for the Farm 
Equipment Institute, and under his su- 
pervision a tentative formula has been 
prepared based on a ten-year tractor 
life and the cost of reconditioning. 





Ainsworth Manufacturing Co. has de- 
clared a special dividend of 50 cents a share 
on common stock, payable April 10 to stock- 
holders of record March 31. A dividend of 
$1 was paid on March 2 and Dec. 28, 1935. 


and built by the Detroit Street Railway Commission, it is mounted on a standard Ford V-8 bus chassis. 
(Right) Inside, the driver sits beside the insulated engine, while air ducts in the roof furnish ventilation 
and novel safety devices on the doors assure protection 
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Striking Gains by Chevrolet Shown 
In First Two Months’ Registrations 


New Passenger Car Registrations 
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New Truck Registrations 
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Canadian Ford Dealers Offer 
30-Day Used Car Guarantee 


Additional protection in the form of 
a 30-day warranty for the purchaser 
of a reconditioned car from a Ford 
dealer was announced this week by 
the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. The 
new warranty plan is an extension of 
the “3-5” plan introduced last year, 
and is designed to reduce the element 
of chance, from the buyer’s point of 
view, in the purchase of a recondi- 
tioned car. 
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The “3-5” plan provides that if the 
purchaser of a reconditioned car cost- 
ing over $300 is dissatisfied, he can 
return it within three days and get his 
money back in full. If it is a recon- 
ditioned car costing $150 to $300, he 
can return it within five days and 
have the full purchase price applied in 
exchange for another car. 

The added protection now offered is 
described as the “50/50 30-day plan.” 
Having made his purchase and kept 
it beyond the “3-5” period, the buyer 
has a 30-day signed warranty which 


provides for the repair or replaceyjent 
of any part or parts listed in the 
warranty certificate found to be defec. 
tive within a month of the purchase 
date, at exactly half the standard 
charges. Glass and tires are not in- 
cluded. Reconditioned cars sold on this 
basis will bear a diamond label and a 
tag listing the inspections and recon- 
ditioning operations performed on the 
car. 


City Auto Stamping Case 
Sent Back for Retrial 


Decision of the common pleas court 
nearly a year ago in dismissing a suit 
brought by two stockholders against 
directors of the City Auto Stamping 
Co., charging mismanagement in con- 
nection with purchase of certain pat- 
ents, was reversed by the court of ap- 
peals in Toledo. The reversal remands 
the case for a retrial and declares the 
company must be made a party to the 
plaintiff’s action in an amended peti- 
tion. 

The suit filed Aug. 7, 1934, by Lowell 
L. Baldwin, Maumee, and Thomas 
Kugeman, New York, was against the 
directors of the company. It charged 
the defendants entered into a contract 
with the Dole Valve Co., Chicago, and 
Willard Morrison, inventor, to acquire 
certain patents on ventilation of auto- 
mobile bodies for $300,000 on which 
$50,000 was paid. The stockholder suit 
sought an accounting and return of 
money to the company. 

At the annual meeting last year 
stockholders by specific resolution ap- 
proved the acts of the directors and 
steps taken to adjudicate the patent 
contracts. 


Allis-Chalmers Tractor 
Plants Running at Peak 


Although Allis-Chalmers tractor op- 
erations at Milwaukee, Springfield, IIl., 
and La Crosse, Wis., are on a 24-hr. 
basis, the backlog of orders for these 
products is growing steadily, according 
to H. C. Merritt, manager of the trac- 
tor division. The tractor business in 
1935 was the largest in Allis-Chalmers 
history and sales so far in 1936 range 
well above last year, especially as to 
farm units. Industrial units, however, 
also show a gain with even better pros- 
pects during the remainder of 1936. 


Chrysler Exports Up 18% 
In February Over Year Ago 


Overseas shipments of cars and 
trucks by the Chrysler Corp. in Febru- 
ary were 17.83 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, according to W. Ledyard Mitchell, 
vice-president in charge of exports. 
For January and February, export 
shipments of the corporation were 7.43 
per cent above a year ago. One out of 
every three motor cars shipped  ver- 
seas by member companies of the 
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AM.A. during February’ was 
Chrysler product, Mr. Mitchell said. 
“Qur passenger car exports in that 
month were 15.23 per cent ahead of 
last year, while Chrysler-built motor 
trucks showed an increase of 30.89 per 
cent. 

“These sales performances are a 
continuation of the renewed vigor of 
the overseas market for motor cars 
that was so strongly in evidence 
throughout the entire year of 1935 
when our Canadian and overseas sales 
totaled 75,514 units and point to an 
even larger total and record for 1936,” 
Mr. Mitchell said. 


General Tire Increases 
Production of Dual 10 


Production in the tire and tube de- 
partments of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Akron was resumed April 1. 
The departments had been idle nearly 
a week for machime repairs in the mill 
room. General supplies no original 
equipment tires, but markets only 
through dealers. The company is in- 
creasing production of its new Dual 
10 tire with multi-vane tread. Output 
now is running better than 4000 cas- 
ings daily. 


Budd Mfg. Co. Gets Order 
For 8-Car Santa Fe Train 


The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. announced this week receipt of an 
order for an eight-car, light-weight, 
stainless steel train that will cut 14 
hours off the present running time be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 

It will be powered by a Diesel-elec- 
trie unit which will vary in important 
features from conventional types. 


Bachman Reports on Autocar 


Tests With Diesel Engines 


Some information regarding the ap- 
plication of Diesel engines to trucks 
was given in a paper presented at the 
April meeting of the S.A.E. Metropol- 
itan Section by B. B. Bachman, vice- 
president and chief engineer of Auto- 
car Co. To determine the truck-design 
factors which would be affected by the 
use of Diesel engines and to learn some- 
thing about the behavior of these en- 
gines from the standpoints of power, 
fuel consumption, lubrication and life, 
the Autocar Co., with the cooperation 
of several operating concerns inter- 
ested in gaining experience with Diesel 
equipment, built a number of tractors 
for use with semi-trailers for 40,000 
lb. G.V.W. 

Two Diesels of different make were 
fitted in place of the regular Autocar 
gasoline engine. These engines weighed 
2150 and 1950 Ilb., respectively, as 
compared with 1300 lb. for the gasoline 
engine. Also, in accordance with rec- 
ommendations of the battery makers, 
starting batteries of 348 lb. weight 
were used, instead of the regular bat- 
tery of 134 lb. weight. It also seemed 
desirable to use a larger transmission, 
and this added 279 lb. These items ac- 
count for 1293 lb. but actually the first 
Diesel job weighed 11,835 lb. or 1777 
lb. more than the standard job. 

The tractor fitted with the lighter of 
the two Diesel engines was equipped 
with a lighter transmission and a light- 
er rear axle, and as much weight as 
possible was saved by reducing to a 
minimum such items as fenders, run- 
ning boards, skirtings, radiator guards 





European photo 
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Pneumatic tires 
for agricultural 
tractors are be- 
coming popular 
in Germany as 
well as the United 
States. This ma- 
chine was exhib- 
ited recently at 
the Berlin agri- 
eultural ma- 
chinery show 


and bumper. Its weight was 10,799 lb. 
or 741 lb. more than that of the stand- 
ard job. 

The first unit has run 62,000 miles in 
eight months. Over the first 45,000 
miles the engine performance was quite 
satisfactory. Since then some difficul- 
ties have arisen which indicate that 
the proper preventive maintenance 
methods were not applied.'! The second 
unit in 3% months ran 38,000 miles 
and has been quite satisfactory during 
that period. 

Making the purchase price of the 
gasoline unit 100 per cent, that of the 
first Diesel unit was 125.5 and that of 
the second Diesel unit 119 per cent. 
Also, placing the original fuel mile- 
age of the gasoline truck at 100, that 
of each of the two Diesels up to No- 
vember, 1935, was 196 per cent, while 
the fuel cost of the Diesels was 38.8 
per cent that of the gasoline tractor 
(the operators paying the fuel tax on 
the Diesel fuel). Owing to the greater 
weight of the engines, the pay-load 
capacities of the Diesel trucks were 
less, 92.5 and 96.5 per cent that of the 
gasoline tractor. 

Among the conclusions which Mr. 
Bachman drew from the experience 
gained up to date were the following: 

While current maintenance does not 
seem to be greater, there is evidence 
that it may be necessary to do tune-up 
work on rings, pistons, etc., at more 
frequent intervals and earlier in the 
operating life, which will affect mainte- 
nance costs unfavorably. 

Fuel consumption can be expected to 
be approximately 50 per cent less than 
with a gasoline engine. The total saving 
in cost will depend on many other 
items, which renders it impossible to 
make an intelligent general statement. 

Oil consumption may be about the 
same as in gasoline engines, but the 
difficulty of keeping the oil clean will 
call for more frequent changes of oil 
and of filter elements. 

For best results the driving prac- 
tice should be changed somewhat and 
the engine kept running within a com- 
paratively narrow speed range. 


SAE Met. Section to Honor 
Rickenbacker With Dinner 


The Metropolitan Section of the 
S.A.E. will tender on May 1, to Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, a_ testimonial 
dinner-dance at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. The dinner is to 
honor Captain Rickenbacker’s “patri- 
otic and business efforts in carrying 
forward the science of aviation.” 


Parker Wolverine Co. has notified pre- 
ferred stockholders that their preferred 
stock will be retired Sept. 1, 1936. 


Ford Motor Co., Ltd., for the year ended 


Dec, 31, 1935, shows a net profit of £597,153 
against £483,663 in 1934. 
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Business in Briet 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Business in the flood areas has 
been recovering rapidly lately. Re- 
tail sales throughout the country, 
stimulated by the Easter demand, 
increased by about 25 per cent. Most 
wholesale lines felt the effects of the 
broadened retail demand. Steel oper- 
ations were at 62 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is the highest level in 
six years. Most commodity markets 
displayed an upward trend, and the 
consumption of cotton and silk con- 
tinued at a substantial rate. 


Carloadings Higher 


Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended March 28 totaled 
600,487 cars, which marks an in- 
crease of 33,679 cars above those 
during the preceding week, a decline 
of 16,033 cars below those a year 
ago, and a decline of 9703 cars be- 
low those two years ago. 


Food Prices Decline 


Retail food costs during the two 
weeks ended March 10 declined 2.2 
per cent, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Every commodity 
group, with two exceptions, was low- 
er. The current index is 79.5, based 
on the 1923-25 average as 100, as 
against 81.3 a fortnight earlier and 
79.6 a year earlier. 


Electric Output Rising 


Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry in 
the United States during the week 
ended March 28 was 9 per cent above 
that in the corresponding period last 
year. 


Lumber Output Steady 


Production of lumber during the 
week ended March 21 was about 61 
per cent of the 1929 weekly average. 
The level of output was the highest 
since last November, .but shipments 
and new business were 4 and 12 per 
cent, respectively, below the figures 
for the preceding week. 


Farm Prices Sharply Lower 


The farm price index compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on March 15 stood at 104, as 
against 109 a month earlier and 108 
a year earlier. Larger than sea- 
sonal declines were reported in the 
prices of dairy products, veal calves, 
tobacco, and truck crops. The index 
of prices paid by farmers stood at 
122, as compared with 121 a month 
earlier. 


Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices during the 
week ended April 4 stood at 82.5, as 
against 82.6 the week before and 
82.5 two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended April 1 showed an increase 
of $1,000,000 in holdings of dis- 
counted bills. Holdings of bills 
bought in the open market and of 
government securities remained un- 
changed. Money in circulation in- 
creased $47,000,000, and the mone- 
tary gold stock increased $8,000,000. 








April Schedules 
Near Half Million 


(Continued from page 519) 


most of the factories were caught unpre- 
pared. Fortunately dealers were uni- 
formly well supplied at the beginning 
of March and had substantial stocks 
to draw upon, but contrary to the usual 
experience, their stocks went down in 
March when they should have been 
going up to meet the demands of the 
seasonal peak, considered to be still a 
few weeks off. It is an uncommon thing 
for companies at this time of the year 
to sell more cars in the domestic markets 
than they produced for both domestic 
and foreign consumption. Yet that is 
what several did. The start of the 
spring selling season is not the time 
for liquidation of dealer stocks, but 
that is what generally took place, 
which indicates how unexpected was 
the volume of sales that developed. 
Not a few manufacturers now re- 
gret their conservatism in. February 
when they were influenced by the 
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weather-induced sales lull to curtail 
materially their production. The pen- 
alty for their over cautious policy then 
is the current straining of facilities to 
meet the requirements of the market. 
Schedules have been boosted many 
times since the original programs for 
the month were laid out. One supplier 
reported that his company received 
three upward revisions in releases 
from a leading car manufacturer in a 
single day. Makers of some of the 
more popular cars are taxing their 
production facilities this month and 
the April schedules indicate that the 
industry’s output will approach the 
500,000 unit mark, comparing with a 
revised estimate for March of over 
430,000 vehicles. 


Studebaker 


Studebaker sales for the first quarter 
totaled 21,229 units, an increase of 50 per 
cent over the corresponding period last 
year, and the largest for any quarter since 
1929 .. . March sales amounted to 9007 units, 
larger than any month since September, 


1929. 
Buick 
Domestic retail deliveries of Buick auto- 
mobiles in March totaled 15,057 units, a 
gain of 128 per cent over February and 130 


per cent over March, 1935 ... The fina} 
10-day period accounted for 7188 cars. the 
largest corresponding period since 1927 , 
April production has again been stepped up 
to bring the projected output to 18,602 units 


Nash 


March orders at the Nash factory totalea 
9864 cars, representing the company’s 
highest March volume since 1930. ; 


Chevrolet 

Chevrolet sales for March totaled 126,119 
units establishing a new high for any 
month in company history... The previous 
high had been 122,437 units in May, 1923... 
Likewise a new record was set for first 
quarter sales with a total of 272,149, an in- 
crease of $7,839 units over the same period 
last year and 23,274 units higher than the 
previous record in 1929 . . . Used car sales 
by Chevrolet dealers in March amounted to 
165,170 cars. 

Cadillac-La Salle 

March sales of Cadillac-La Salle ears 
were 67 per cent above February and 12] 
per cent above March, 1936... Dealers did 
31 per cent more business in the last 10-day 
period than in the first two such periods 
combined ... The company reports five 
times as many orders for the custom built 
Cadillac-Fleetwood models as at this time 
last year. 

Oldsmobile 

March sales of Oldsmobile cars were the 
greatest in company history, while April 
schedules are the highest ever set ... More 
than twice as many cars were sold in March 
as in February, while retail deliveries were 
19 per cent above March last year and 11,5 
per cent above the previous record month 
. . . Since the introduction of the 1936 
models, 107,733 units have been sold. 





4.0 Years Ago 


with the ancestors of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


To the Capitalist 


Capital finds no more inviting field 
at the present time than the nascent 
motor business of America. Never be- 
fore in the country’s history did de- 
mand so far exceed supply. ... 
Thousands of people in this broad land 
are besieging inventors for the coveted 
improvement, yet capital seems slow 
to come to the inventor’s assistance 
and bridge the gulf between demand 
and supply. 

Again, but with greater emphasis, 
will the history of the bicycle repeat 
itself. Enormous manufacturing plants 
will spring up. Fortunes will be made. 
A giant industry will be the outcome, 
and those who wisely venture first will 
mould its destinies. . . . So gener- 
ously does civilization treat those who 
have the foresight and courage to 
supply her immediate needs. — From 
The Horseless Age, April, 1896. 





Air transportation utilized 55,398,501 gal. 
of ethyl, or ‘“‘blue aviation,” gasoline last 
year, according to a report made public by 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. This figure repre- 
sents about three-fourths of all aviation 
gasoline used in the United States, and 
an increase of 30.7 per cent over the amount 
of ethyl consumed in 1934. The total avia- 
— gallonage exceeded 70,000,000 gal. in 


Directors of the Eaton Mfg. Co. have 
voted an additional 50 cent dividend on 
capital stock to place the issue on a regula! 
$2 a year basis. First dividend on the new 
rate will be paid May 15 to stockholders 0! 
record May 1. 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. (England) 
trolled by the General Motors Corp 
announced net profit for 1935 amounti!s 
— compared with £1,371,4%| 
1934, 
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1. New York’s new Thirty-fourth Street 
vehicle tunnel under the Hudson 
nears completion. Work begins soon 
on the ceiling which will be com- 
posed of 800,000 cream-colored glass 
units set in steel frames. 


~ 
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International and Underwood and 
Underwood photos. 


2. In Barcelona, Spain, the Columbia 
Films manager enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the Ford dealer to advertise 
Grace Moore’s picture, “Quiere Me 
Siempre” (Love Me Always). 


3.This Australian rowing crew has 
solved the problem of transporting 
themselves in comfort and their fragile 
shell in safety by building a special 
frame mounted on top of a Reo bus. 


4. Peaceful Sweden decides to form a 
special regiment of tanks. The type 
chosen is a combined crawler-wheel 
lank permitting the change from tread 
lo tires in 20 seconds. 


D. Great Lakes shipping came out of 
~ ‘nation last week when the “Cor- 
oe left Detroit for Cleveland with a 
oad of 400 automobiles. 
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March Upturn Raised A.M.A. 
Member Output 47% Over ’35 


A 47 per cent increase in motor 
vehicle production by members of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
for March was revealed in the regular 
monthly production report released to- 
day by the association. 

The March output for the group was 
estimated at 323,160 units which was 
not only an increase of 47 per cent 
over the previous month but was 15 
per cent higher than March of last 
year. 

On the basis of this estimate, the 
first quarter output was placed at 
820,186 units, an increase of 16 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 


1935. The first quarter’s output has 
been exceeded only twice in the history 
of the industry, in 1928 and 1929. 
The report which is based upon fac- 
tory shipments covers the operations 
of all but one of the major producers 
in the industry. It is summarized 
below: 
March, 1936—323,160 units 
February, 1936—220,581 units 
March, 1935—280,758 units 
First quarter, 1936—820,186 
units 
First quarter, 
units 


1935—704,935 





India Tire Reorganization 
Plans Filed in U. S. Court 


The India Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron has filed a plan of financial re- 
organization in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Cleveland. Judge Samuel 
H. West granted the company per- 
mission to continue its present payroll 
of $8,500 a month and operating ex- 
penses of $11,400 a month. The com- 
pany proposes to pay reorganization 
costs, estimated at $6,000, within 30 
days from acceptance of the plan. Se- 
curity creditors would be allowed to 
retain present collateral or exchange 
for Class A preferred stock. Class B 
preferred and common stockholders 
would retain their holdings. Twenty- 
five per cent of $132,386 owed the Fed- 
eral Government in excise taxes would 
be paid within 30 days. 


Geschelin to Tell Oil Men 
About Diesel Developments 


Joseph Geschelin, Detroit Technical 
Editor, Chilton publications, will ad- 
dress the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Cleve- 
land on April 16. The paper is an 
economic discussion of automotive 
Diesel developments, supported by sta- 
tistics and current reports from the 
manufacturing and operating field. 

A comprehensive abstract of the 
paper will appear in AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES next week. 


Borg-Warner Officials Deny 
Having “Mono-Drive” License 


Borg-Warner Corp. officials in Chi- 
cago this week denied that the company 
has been licensed to manufacture the 
“Mono-Drive” automatic transmission. 

“We have been negotiating for about 
two years for a license to manufacture 
this product,” said Edward G. Gritz- 
baugh, the company’s patent counsel, 
“but no deal has been closed. Neither 
can I say how soon it will be closed. 
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The company was offered a license to 
manufacture this product about two 
years ago but for various reasons it 
was not taken up. We have been con- 
sidering the matter of automatic-shift 
transmissions for a number of years, 
but so far our activities have been 
confined solely to experimental work.” 


Swedish Car Sales Up 40% ; 
73% Are of American Make 


Passenger car sales in Sweden to- 
taled 13,915 units last year, compared 
with 9945 in 1934, according to the 
Department of Commerce, while truck 
sales, including bus chassis, amounted 
to 6610 units against 5575 the pre- 
ceding year. 

Of the total Swedish market, 10,175 
passenger cars and 4330 trucks were 
supplied by American manufacturers. 
The domestic company, Volvo of Goth- 
enburg, was the leading European 
supplier, with sales in the local market 
last year amounting to 2395 units. 

Closed models in the low and me- 
dium priced group constitute the bulk 
of the Swedish market, and it is re- 
ported that local manufacturers have 
produced no radical innovations in 
design or construction, but have fol- 
lowed closely the American industry. 


Light Cabin Planes Lead 
Air Output Gain in 1935 


Aircraft production in the United 
States totaled 1691 units in 1935, 
slightly more than the 1615 manufac- 
tured in the preceding year, but still 
far below the 1929 level of 6193. Do- 
mestic civil aircraft, according to the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, accounted 
for 1079 of the planes made last year, 
while 317 were delivered for military 
use and 295 for export. 

The most notable increase was in 
the line of small civilian aircraft, par- 
ticularly the one and two-place cabin 
monoplanes which totaled 460 units, 
compared with 120 in 1934. In the 
seaplane class, including flying boats 


and amphibians, only 17 were pyro. 
duced ranging from two to fifty-two. 
place craft. A total of 91 multi-engineg 
units was produced. 

Out of the 137 companies ov jndi- 
viduals that were producing planes 
in 1935, only six had an output of 59 
or more, while 103 made only one plane, 


Tire Industry’s Sales 
$554,162,000 in 1935 


That the rubber and tire industry 
made significant recovery strides dur- 
ing 1935 is shown by the official tabula- 
tion of the industry’s activities, just © 
compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. The total sales value of 
manvfactured products of the industry 
in 1935 was $554,162,000 compared with 
$520,479,000 in 1934 and $480,478,000 
in 1933. For the tire and tube, and tire 
accessory branch of the industry the 
total sales value last year was $339. 
563,000 against $317,996,000 in 1934 
and $301,271,000 in 1933. In this branch 
manufactured sales’ value reached its 
peak in the second quarter, when it was 
$100,537,000 compared with $84,662,000 
in the first quarter, $80,569,000 in the 
third quarter and $73,794,000 in the 
fourth quarter. 

The industry consumed 520,845 tons 
of crude rubber last year, an all time 
high. The figure in 1934 was 420,591 
tons and in 1933 was 362,806 tons. At 
the end of 1935 the industry had 251,- 

(Turn to page 548, please) 
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“Modern Melting” is the title of a hand- 
book and catalog for those concerned with 
foundry and high temperature process 
melting, put out by the Detroit Electric 
Furnace Co., Detroit. 

Struthers Dunn, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued a 28-page catalog covering re- 
— timing devices, thermostats, resistors, 
etc. 

“Properties of Toncan tron” is the title 
of a new folder of the Republic Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. P 

Roloid_helical rotor pumps are described 
in_a leaflet issued by David Brown & Sons 
(Hudd), Ltd., Huddersfield, England. 

A complete line of attachments for elec- 
tric screw driving and nut setting is de- 
scribed in catalog No. 60 of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 

American Lubricating Greases, by James 
I. Clower, Assistant Professor of Machine 
Design. Bulletin of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va. " 

This bulletin on lubricating greases deals 
with the subject with a view to aiding users 
and buyers in making a more rational 
selection of greases for their particular 
needs. Information concerning the com- 
position, manufacture, uses and testing of 
grease is given in concise, non-technical 
language and numerous illustrations ac- 
company the text. We understand that free 
copies of the bulletin may be had from the 
author or from the Director of Publica- 
tions of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. A special feature of the 
publication is a large folding chart giving 
the classification, composition and uses ° 
numerous types of commercial grease. 
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METALS.. 


Steel Rate Gains in Rush 
To Fill Low-Priced Orders 


Rolling and finishing mills continued 
this week to operate at impressively 
high rates, so as to be able to make as 
large shipments of steel as possible to 
automotive consumers who still have 
heavy tonnages due them at lower 
prices than those now quoted. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute. re- 
ported a further gain for the current 
week in employed ingot capacity, which 
was placed at 64.5 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 62 per cent in the pre- 
ceding week. Flat steel producers in 
the Detroit and Cleveland-Lorain dis- 
tricts were operating at capacity and 
those in Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
reported good gains. Chicago and Buf- 
falo district rolling mill operations 
were also up. 

These developments, however, failed 
to shed light on how market conditions 
will shape up after the mills have dis- 
charged their obligations at lower 
prices. So far no representative ton- 
nages of flat steels are reported to have 
been sold at second quarter prices. 
Producers insist that, come what may, 
there will be no concessions from these. 
Consumers, having covered a _ large 
part of their second quarter needs, will 
not cross the stream until they come 
to it. 

If commitments during the first half 
of May come in at a rate which will 
permit mills to maintain operations 
at a relatively good pace, the quota- 
tions now named will stand a fair 
chance of holding. Should the tapering 
off in mill operations become pro- 
nounced, buyers, as they have done in 
the past, look for some of the sellers 
to become more aggressive. And that 
aggressiveness has in the past, more 
often than not, taken the form of con- 
cessions. 

It is traditional in the steel market 
that when business is very light, there 
is little use in shaving prices, sellers 
then being in a frame of mind that 
sees little profit in such tactics. When 
demand is so extraordinarily heavy 
that all mills have good-sized backlogs, 
the strength of the market sticks so 
glaringly out that there would be no 
Sense in sellers yielding their natural 
advantage. When, however, there is 
a tight fit between demand and fairly 
Profitable mill operations, then the 
temptation for this or that producer to 
steal a march on competition by mak- 
ing concessions to tonnage buyers has 

in the past been found to be usually 
Irresistible. At this time, buyers as 
well as sellers have their ears to the 
ground to detect at the earliest pos- 
sible moment what is in the offing. 

, Pig !ron—Automotive foundries are call- 


ing for fair-sized tonnages of second 
aoe r iron, first quarter contracts having 
7 


generally completed on April 1. The 
markets rule steady and unchanged. 


Aluminum—Both primary and secondary 
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metal interests report a fair volume of busi- 
ness at unchanged price levels. 


Copper — Consuming demand continues 
quiet. Early this week very little was heard 
of the predicted advance to 9% cents, which 
had been the outstanding topic of market 
discussion during the preceding week. The 
long range outlook, producers say, has not 
changed, however, and they are confident of 
an uptrend in prices before long. So far 
9% cent copper is freely offered. 


Tin—The market has turned dull. Spot 
Straits tin was quoted at the beginning of 
the week at 47% cents, a shade easier than 
at the preceding week s close. 


Lead—Slightly more active and steady. 


Zinc—Output is on the uptrend. Market 
quotably unchanged. 


Motor Industry’s 
New Safety Plans 


(Continued from page 519) 


astrous effect of limiting speeds by 
mechanical means, while modern 
bumpers were defended on the ground 
that they are an ideal compromise be- 
tween sheer strength and flexibility. 
The elimination of glare was put up 
to the individual motorist in the proper 
use of his light controls, and the use 
of inferior replacement parts, sold on 
price alone, was flayed on the grounds 
of the increased accident hazard. 

The six-point safety program of the 
Motor Vehicle Administrators was en- 






529 





dorsed in full by the reporting com- 
mittees. Briefly, this includes estab- 
lishment of state coordinating bodies, 
the elimination of incompetent drivers, 
the enactment of uniform driving laws, 
public safety education, withdrawal of 
the fear appeal in safety campaigns, 
and the formation of a complete safety 
plan by the end of the current year. 

In addition to the support of this 
plan and the formation of the Federal 
agency, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the reports endorsed the edu- 
cational programs now being carried 
on by the industry and the ten-point 
program with reference to mechanical 
safety adopted by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association last No- 
vember. It was also urged that a new 
standard for replacement parts be 
established, that the services of the 
U. S. Census Bureau be expanded to 
permit a more thorough breakdown of 
accident reports, that a coordinated 
highway building program be estab- 
lished, and that there be an immediate 
cessation of the practice of diverting 
automobile taxes to other than high- 
way use. 


The financial statement of the Peugeot 
Automobile Co., Paris, France, for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1935 shows a net profit of 
45,944,230 francs compared with a net profit 
in the preceding year of 38,312,185 francs. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 


Hungary, Automobile Show, Budapest, 
Mar.-April 
Illinois Automotive Parts Assoc., Main- 
tenance Exhibit, Navy Pier, Chi- 
GRD 00bs0063c0cnea0 huuebseehaen April 4-8 
Portugal, Automobile Show, Lisbon, 
begins April 16 
Seventh Midwest Power Exposition, 
CED kcctwccsen aaa -----April 20-24 
Yugoslavia, Automobile Show, Zagreb, 
May 2-11 
Foundry and Allied Industries Exposi- 
CE, Oe: 65 bn decswacdaweans May 4-9 
Spain, Automobile Show, Madrid, 
May 10-20 
International Aero Exhibition, Stock- 
holm, Sweden ........... May 15-June 1 
International Petroleum Exposition, 
Te Vs sceandadwesessn ee May 16-23 
Morocco, Fair of Tangiers........ May 16-24 
Yugoslavia 16th International Spring 
Fair, Lubliana ......... May 30-June 11 
France, Automobile Exhibit at Foire 
Pe ED sited nin diese nsenshinceacace May 
Norway, Automobile Show, Oslo ...... May 
Olympia Motor Show, London, England, 
Oct. 15-24 
National Automobile Show, Grand Cen- 


tral Palace, New York...... Nov. 11-18 
International Aviation Show, Paris, 

DEE sasctsesarnawenen cd aos Nov. 13-29 
Columbus Automobile Show...... Nov. 14-20 
Chicago Automobile Show...... Nov. 14-21 
Detroit Automobile Show ........ Nov. 14-21 


Cincinnati Automobile Show ....Nov. 15-21 


Baltimore Automobile Show ....Nov. 21-28 
Brooklyn Automobile Show ...Nov. 21-28* 
Cleveland Automobile Show....Nov. 21-28* 


Kansas City Automobile Show..Nov. 21-29* 
Milwaukee Automobile Show ....Nov. 22-29 
Peoria Automobile Show ..Nov. 30-Dec. 5* 
Philadelphia Automobile Show, 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5* 


Natl. Exposition of Power & Mechanical 
Engineering, Biennial Meeting, New 
Wee GRU 6640460ca0080h0 Nov. 30-Dec. 5 

International Commercial Motor Trans- 
port Exhibition, London, England, 

November 

* Tentative dates. 

CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 

American Chemical Society, 91st Annual 
Meeting, Kansas City, Mo....April 13-17 

S.A.E. Tractor and Industrial Power 
Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis..April 15-16 

American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation, Twentieth Annual Conven- 
tion, Philadelphia ........... April 20-21 
S.A.E. Production Meeting, Detroit, 
Bs AwroSnskcehiws sannuadess April 21-24 
Natl. Metal Trades, Annual Meeting, 
Pee We CNN 055 055000629 April 22-23 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Annual 
Meeting, Washington ...... April 27-30 
American Foundrymen’s’ Association 
40th Annual Convention, Detroit, 
May 4-9 
American Petroleum Institute Mid- 


Year Meeting, Tulsa, Okla..May 13-15 
National Battery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Spring Convention, Cleve- 
land May 20-21 
American Iron & Steel Institute, An- 
nual Meeting, New York City..May 21 
S.A.E. Summer Meeting, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. ......... May 31-June 6 
Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assoc. 
Annual Convention, Cincinnati, June 1-4 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Annual seeing, Atlantic 
Rr rr rere une 29-July 3 
National Association Power Engineers, 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 
American Society for Metals, 18th Nat’l 


Congress, Cleveland, O. ....Oct. 19-23 
American Gas Association, Annual 

Meeting, Atlantic City...... Oct. 26-31 
American Petroleum Institute, Annual 

Meeting, Chicago ............. Nov. 9-12 


Natl. Industrial Traffic League, Annual 
Meeting, New York City....Nov. 19-26 
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Research on the 


Throughout this Indianapolis plant are ade- 
quately manned research stations with special 
equipment, augmenting the larger laboratories. 


N occasion we have discussed 
QO some of the parts manufactur- 
ing plants, emphasizing their 
value to the automotive industry not 
only for the product they make but 
in their role as research departments 
of the industry. 
One of the outstanding examples in 


this category is P. R. Mallory & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., whose plant we 
visited recently. Here is a very ener- 
getic, if compact, organization. And its 
most significant attribute immediately 
evident to the outsider is an immense 
activity in research both fundamental 
and commercial. For a small company, 
the research facilities are really ex- 
ceptional in variety and budget. 

In addition to the larger laboratories 
in the metallurgical and electrical de- 
partments, one finds small cubicles 
tucked away in unexpected corners, 
each with special equipment and ade- 


quately manned. The cost of such en- 
terprise must run into an appreciable 
percentage of annual sales but it is 
well justified because research is the 
life blood of a technical organization 
of this character. 

Mallory: is one of the principal fac- 
tors in the metallurgical field, particu- 
larly in the rare metals such as the 
tungsten and silver alloys. The metal- 
lurgical division has - specialized in 
many things of unique automotive in- 
terest — contact points for _ ignition 
breaker mechanism, contacts for horns 
and control elements, contacts for 


radio vibrators, and alloys for welding 
machine parts and welding electrodes 
of the familiar materials such as Mal- 
lory 3, Elkaloy, Elkonite, etc. There 
is an enterprising electrical division 











(Left) Life-testing ignition distribu- 
tors to study standard and new con- 
tact point materials. 


(Right) Electrolytic con- 
densers are tested 100 per 
cent in production on_ this 
double-tiered merry-go-round 
table. Condensers are clipped 
to charged terminals and held 
in place for several minutes. 
Readings are taken at each 
station to determine whether 
condenser behavior is within 
required limits. 
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pot 


By J oseph Geschelin 


(Right) Battery of electri- 
cally-fired, hydrogen atmos- 
phere furnaces used for 
brazing operation on tung- 
sten contact breaker points. 


General view in punch press department. 


(Center) After brazing, the ignition contact screws and 

breaker arms are inspected under a powerful magnifying 

glass for examination of brazed joint and condition of the 
tungsten contact surface. 


Whose most important contribution is 
in the automotive radio field, produc- 
ing switches, electrolytic condensers, 
vibrators, ete. In addition, the elec- 
trical division makes automobile bat- 
tery chargers and a special line of 
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compact rectifiers for many purposes. 

In the technical organization are 
found some of the leading specialists 
in their field, including well-known 
names in physics, chemistry and elec- 
trical engineering. These men are re- 











sponsible not only for fundamental re- 
search but for the development of alloys 
and instruments to meet specific prob- 
lems occurring in their line of experi- 
ence. And some of the special research 
departments also are responsible for the 
development of special production 
equipment and inspection devices re- 
quired in the manufacture of 
lines. 

It is certainly of interest to automo- 
tive men to learn that the metallurgical 
department played a big role in the 
early reduction to practice of the ce- 
mented-tungsten-carbide materials and 
today is one of the best informed 
sources of information on the fast- 
growing technique of powder metal- 
lurgy. 

Around Detroit, Mallory enjoys an 
enviable reputation as an expert in 
the welding art, for this organization 
was the primary force in promoting 
the use of water-cooled welding elec- 
trodes, in the development of harden- 
able high conductivity copper alloys 
for welding tips, and in the develop- 
ment of hardenable Mallory 3 casting 
alloys for welding machine elements 
and for large welding dies such as 
are used on flash welders. 

A few of the interesting high spots 
of the Mallory plant and its research 
facilities are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 
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Table I—Net Profit on Sales and Return on Investment—1935 
(All Departments) 


No. of Net Capital Net Profitas Return on 
Dealers Sales Investment Net Profit % of Sales Investment 


All Makes $90,240,056 $12,314,745 $951,818 1.05% 1.7% 
Ford 17,284,985 2,544,266 114,256 0.66 4.5 
Chevrolet Exclusive 21,479,562 2,273,293 236,277 1.09 10. 
Other General Motors 23,641,948 3,641,444 310,084 1.30 

Dodge 7,978,471 1,279,654 91,044 1.14 

Chrysler 9,834,218 1,054,593 95,219 0.96 

Misc. Makes 10,020,873 1,521,495 92,037 0.91 




















per Used Car 








Table II—Longer Trades Offset Discount Increases 


Three-Year Trend of Retail New and Used Car Sales Department Ratios 


Other 
Chevrolet General Mise. 
No. of Dealers All Makes Ford Exclusive Motors Dodge Chrysler Makes 


1933-1934 58 76 57 18 19 27 
1935 50 17 91 21 31 44 
N. C. Gross Profit as % of N.C. Sales 
1933 3. 18.88 24.26 25.68 23.82 21.94 23.22 
19.24 21.71 22.80 20.65 19.83 20.17 


18.59 22.35 23.36 21.98 19.27 20.92 
U.C. Gross Profit or Loss as % of U.C. 


Sales 


1933 ‘ 3.65* 6.70* 9.88* 2.90* 3.41* 6.49* 
‘ 1.20 0.94* 1.97* 1.60* 1.73 2.93 


0.18 8.26* 8.00* 5.44* 2.96* 2.62* 
N. & U. C. Gross Profit Salvaged as % 


of N. & U.C. Sales 


1933 & 12.12 14.03 14.51 16.62 13.82 13.49 
13.79 14.34 15.27 15.51 13.77 14.48 
13.12 13.13 13.89 14.10 11.77 13.80 


14.93 12.41 12.17 13.34 12.00 15.06 
14.11 13.23 13.52 13.76 13.46 14.93 
13.19 12.26 12.97 15.00 12.15 13.33 


15.04 16.90 17.77 19.28 15.53 17.43 
14.66 16.99 18.15 19.74 14.40 18.45 


15.70 16.36 15.40 16.07 12.93 17.96 
N. & U.C. Expense as % of N. & U.C. 


Sales 


1933 m 14.96 13.88 13.93 14.94 13.13 15.85 
1934 . 14.28 14.45 14.93 15.37 13.79 16.06 
1935 : 13.93 13.60 13.70 15.31 12.41 14.73 


3.95 11.85 13.51 10.48 9.94 8.16 
5.13 8.48 9.28 6.89 6.37 5.24 
5.39 10.08 10.39 6.97 7.13 7.59 


18.69 23.60 27.65 22.18 18.94 23.92 
13.46 17.93 20.12 18.15 12.67 15.92 
15.52 24.62 23.40 21.51 15.89 20.58 


2.84* 0.15 0.58 1.68 0.69 2.36* 
0.49* 0.11* 0.34 0.14 0.02* 1.58* 
0.81* 0.47* 0.19 1.21* 0.64* 0.93* 


Used car gross profit or loss is after inventory adjustments and finance reserves. 
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ETAIL new and used car de- 

partments again are portrayed 

as the weak sisters of the 
dealer’s departmental family by the 
survey of 1935 operations just com- 
pleted by Edward Payton for the Penn- 
sylvania Automotive Association. 

On combined retail new and used 
car sales volume of $68,465,777, the 
314 Pennsylvania dealers who partici- 
pated in the survey reported a net loss 


after finance reserves of $320,804, or 
0.47 per cent on the volume. 

The 1935 loss ratio on combined new 
and used car sales was slightly greater 
than the 1934 survey showed despite 
the fact that average retail new car 
volume per dealer was 28 per cent 
larger. 

New car gross margins were moder- 
ately larger—0.32 per cent of sales for 
the group. 

But used car gross losses jumped 
from 1.00 per cent of used car sales in 
1934 to 4.60 per cent, after adjust- 
ments and finance reserves, in 1935. 

As a result gross profit salvaged on 
combined new and used cars at retail 
dropped from 14.26 to 13.39 per cent 
despite the increase in new car gross 
margins, which is something for those 
who hold longer new car discounts are 
the answer to ponder. 

Ford dealers, with the shortest new 
car margins, were the only group to 
show a used car gross profit. General 
Motors dealers, other than exclusive 
Chevrolet, enjoyed the largest new car 
gross margin, but they also had next to 
the largest percentage of used car gross 
loss on used car sales. 

However, General Motors dealers, 
other than exclusive Chevrolet, were 
the only group to show a net profit on 
combined new and used car sales. 

If the 314 dealers had allowed an 
averare of $3.29 less for each of the 
97,507 used cars they sold, they would 
have broken even on combined new and 
used car sales, indicating that the last 
$5 of allowance is well worth fighting 
about. 

Profits on service and stockroom de- 
partments amounting to $978,791, were 
M excess of the total net profit from all 
departraents which amounted to $951,- 
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Bigger volume and reduced new 


car department expense fail to 
improve combined new and used 
car situation. 


By Don Blanchard 


Editor Automobile Trade Journal 


818, or 1.05 per cent on the gross vol- 
ume from all departments of $90,240,- 
056. 

The 1.05 per cent on volume was an 
improvement over the  net-to-sales 
ratios reported in last year’s survey 


olds Dealers in ‘Red’ 


for 1934 and 1933 which were 0.69 and 
0.55 per cent respectively. 

Net capital investment was reported 
for the first time this year and is given 
in the survey at $12,314,745 for the 314 
dealers. The return was 7.7 per cent. 








All Makes 


Ford 


Chevrolet Exclusive 


Other General Motors 


New Car Units 


Dodge 


New Car Units 


Chrysler 


New Car Units 


Misc. Makes 


New Car Units 


*LOSS 








Table I1I—Profit vs. Volume Per Dealer 
(Retail New and Used Car Departments ONLY) 


New Car Volume ............ 
eee Ge TIE bs sdcanssaeces 
Net on New and Used Cars.... 


New Car Volume ............ 
Be Se EE ik cad cénwnwen 
Net on New and Used Cars..... 


New Car Volume ............ 
eee Ge ak cana c neem 
Net on New and Used Cars ... 


New Car Volume ............ 


Net on New and Used Cars ... 


New Car Volume ............ 


Net on New and Used Cars... 


New Car Volume ............ 


Net on New and Used Cars... 


New Car Volume ........... 


Net on New and Used Cars .. 


1933 1934 1935 

-- $ 98,000 $118,000 $151,000 
oe 128 151 188 
.. $ 796% $ 726* $ 1,020* 
... $ 74,600 $117,000 $197,000 
oe 108 179 292 
-- $ 3,040* $ 825* $ 2,280* 
.-» $114,000 $123,000 $157,000 
Te 175 177 219 
--» $ 263 $ 201* $ 1,090* 
.-- $116,000 $131,000 $146,000 
eee 113 124 149 
--- $ = 985 $ 637 $ 400 
... $121,000 $152,000 $163,000 
ses 15 188 200 
.«. $ 2,790 $ 294 $ 2,750* 
... $ 74,200 $ 87,600 $105,000 
er 110 130 
.-. $ 154 $ 26* $ 1,010* 
+e» $ 64,500 $ 71,200 $124,000 
ver 70 75 129 
.-. $ 2,260° $ 1,660* $ 1,670* 
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Chevrolet Exclusive 
Other General Motors 
Dodge 

Chrysler 

Mise. Makes 








Table [V—Parts and Service Earn the Profits—1935 
Profits and Owners’ Salaries per Dealer—1935 
Profits from All Parts and Service Owners’ and 


Departments 
per Dealer 


Profits per 
Dealer 


$3,110 
3,800 
4,170 
2,810 
2,900 
1,150 
2,640 


Officers 


Salaries 


$4,095 
5,394 
3,717 
3,813 
6,004 
2,943 
3,764 














General Motors dealers, other than 
exclusive Chevrolet, led the field with 
a net-to-sales ratio of 1.30 per cent 
while the exclusive Chevrolet group 
was first in return on investment with 
10.4 per cent. 

As a group, borrowings of the 314 
dealers to stock cars amounted to $4,- 
027,493 against new car inventories of 
$3,824,544 and used car stocks of $2,- 
606,609. 

The three year trend in the per- 
centages of service department gross 
and net profits was slightly downward, 
while stockroom gross and net percent- 
ages were fairly stable. 

Owners’ and officers’ salaries aver- 
aged $4,095 per dealer according to the 
survey against an average net profit 
per dealer of $3,030 and average gross 
volume of $287,000. 

Before discussing some of the points 
in the foregoing highspot summary, 
let us pause to note that the 314 deal- 
ers who participated in the 1935 sur- 


vey represent about 10 per cent of the 
total outlets in Pennsylvania and they 
retailed about 25 per cent of the new 
cars and trucks delivered in that State 
last year. Obviously they were bigger 
than average dealers, the average 
number of new units retailed per deal- 
er in the survey being 188 against 74 
new units average for all Pennsylvania 
dealers. 

In considering comparisons between 
1985 and the two previous years, it 
should be remembered that the groups 
are not identical. The 1933 and 1934 
results are based on the same 255 
dealers, but since there are 314 in the 
1935 survey it is obvious that last 
year’s group is different. However, it 
is felt that these differences in the 
make-up of the group do not invalidate 
entirely the comparisons that are 
made. 

Table II shows the three-year trend 
of retail new and used car sales de- 
partment ratios. The new car gross 


margin percentage of 314 dealer. 
from 21.13 per cent in 1934 t 
per cent in 1935—an increase « 
per cent which on the volume o 
ness done amounted to $151,000. A) 
groups shared in this increase xcept 
Ford dealers who reported 0.65 per 
cent less gross margin than in 1434, 

Used car gross losses turned sharply 
upward from 1.00 per cent in 1934 to 
4.60 per cent in 1935, perhaps due to 
the lapse of the code and the intensifi- 
cation of competition. Only Ford 
dealers were able to show a used car 
gross profit after inventory adjust- 
ments and finance reserves. It is in- 
teresting, if not significant, that the 
groups with the highest gross margin 
ratios also show the highest used car 
gross loss percentages. 

New and used car gross profit sal- 
vaged as a percentage of new and used 
car sales shows a decline for the 314 
dealers and for each of the “by-makes” 
groups.. This decrease took place de- 
spite the fact that all dealers, except 
Ford, received larger gross margins on 
new cars than in 1934. Moreover, while 
the four groups with new car gross 
margins in excess of 23 per cent all 
salvaged more than 13 per cent gross 
profit on combined new and used cars 
so did the Ford dealers with a new 
car gross margin of 18.88 per cent. On 
the other hand, the Chrysler group 
with a new car gross margin of 21.66 
was able to salvage only 11.77 on com- 
bined new and used cars. In general, 
however, there is little in these figures 
to support the contention that in- 
creased new car discounts alone would 
improve dealer profits. 

New car department expense ratios 


rose 
21.45 
i 0.82 


USi- 








. New Car Selling: Price 
. New Car Gross Profit 
. New Car Expense 

. New Car Net Profit 


Used Car Sales per New Car 
Used Car Gross Loss per New Car 
Used Car Expense per New Car 


Table V—$5 Cut in Allowances Per New Car Would Give Break-Even 
in Retail Car Departments 
Retail New and Used Car Departments ONLY—Per New Car in 1935 


Other 
General 
Motors 


All 
Makes 


Chevrolet 

Ford Exclusive 
$676 
125 
89 
36 


$714 
160 
88 
72 


285 
9 * 


348 
29* 
45 57 


$981 


Misc. 

Dodge Makes 
$814 
179 
122 
57 


Chrysler 


$811 
158 
99 


ted 
vi 


$958 
201 
128 
73 


229 
127 
102 


424 
43* 
65 


328 
23* 
53 


413 
ya 
53 


416 
14* 
75 








Used Car Net Loss per New Car.......... ra 
. Less Traceable Finance Reserve 


COIS Peer 


54 86 108 16 70 89 
10 9 9 5 4 4 


~ 
i) 


. Final Average Used Car Net Loss per New Car. 
. New and Used Car Gross Profit per New Car. . 
. New and Used Car Expense per New Car.... 
. tNew and Used Car Net Profit or Loss per 


44 
116 
134 


77 
131 
145 


99 71 
156 


175 


66 85 
186 


203 


—_ 
el 


192 


—_ 
oo 


8* 5* 8 14* 13* 
*LOSS 


tIncluding finance reserve line 9 
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Table VI 
" Service Department Ratios Stockroom Ratios 
t 4 
| Gross Profit Net Profit Gross Profit Net Profit 
. QJ of Service Sales % of Service Sales % of Stockroom Sales % of Stockroom Sales 
y 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
. is All Makes......... 50.10 47.91 46.91 3.75 3.01 2.738 @7.16 27.96 27.11 9.40 10.54 10. 25 
‘ OS ES ee 46.30 41.90 40.32 5.10 4.90 1.24* 29.40 29.90 29.52 6. 60 8.40 11.09 
- Chevrolet Exclusive. 54.20 51.80 51.72 7.00 4.40 7.20 26.20 27.20 26.34 9.68 11.05 10.75 
Q Other Gen. Motors... 53.50 52.20 48.95 1.69 0.60 0.75 28.70 29.20 26.34 12.60 18.70 11.05 
r PD aaa e... 47.00 45.60 42.22 0.70* 0.60 1.91 26.70 28.70 26.64 8.85 9.85 9.43 
; Chrysler........... 42.50 42.10 41.23 2.70 1.90 1.20 22.20 25.20 23.83 11.30 14.30 5.65 
F Misc. Makes....... 39.50 40. 80 42.84 1.60 4.40 3.24 24.00 22.80 27.81 11.50 9.30 9.19 
)- 
ie *LOSS 
n 
r 
|. 
d . . 
4 with the exception of the Dodge group partment expense ratios were lower ler dealers show up better than the 
” were uniformly lower than in 1934, in- for all groups. Dodge group on this score although the 
2. creased volume probably accounting Net profit in the new car depart- latter group got over 2 per cent more 
ot for this improvement. Used car de- ment increased in 1935 and in general new car gross margin. 
. partment expense ratios also were the dealers with the larger discounts Used car department net losses are 
le down with Ford the exception in this show the larger profits in this depart- uniformly higher. 
38 case. Combined new and used car de- ment although curiously enough Chrys- On combined new and used cars, de- 
1] 
3s 
rs 
Ww 
n 
: Table VII—Summary of the PAA Survey of 1935 Dealer Operations 
) 
n- Chevrolet All General Miscellaneous 
al, All Makes Ford Exclusive Motors Dodge Chrysler Makes 
x Number of Dealers... .......... 314 50 7 91 21 31 44 
n- Wholesale New Cars............ 12,307 361 183 1,271 3,607 6,244 641 
ld Retail New Cars............... 58,891 14,601 16,852 13,529 4,190 4,016 5,695 
ee 97 , 507 20 , 853 29 , 080 23 , 678 6, 546 7,322 10,028 
™ Net Capital Investment......... $12,314,745 $2,544,266 $2,273,293 $3,641,444 $1,279,654 $1,054,593 $1,521,495 
j Borrowed to Stock Cars......... 4,027,493 863 , 676 712,361 1,300,757 317,105 327,415 506,177 
New Car Inventories............ 3,824,544 737 ,693 797,832 1,094,817 319 , 246 387 ,729 487 , 226 
Used Car Inventories........... 2,606 , 609 490 , 669 621 , 434 742,837 195 , 180 208 ,851 347 , 638 
Sales All Departments... ........ $90,240,056 $17,284,985 $21,479,562 $23,641,948 $7,978,471 $9,834,218 $10,020,873 
1 Wholesale New Car........... 7,983,338 182 ,037 88 , 699 917,293 2,221,757 4,060,093 513,459 
Retail New Car.............. 47,303,532 9,867,769 12,036,046 13,267,594 3,415,956 $3,258,246 5,457,921 
Retail Used Car.............. 21,162,245 4,162,712 5,859,828 5,734,116 1,376,684 1,659,449 2,369,455 
Retail New and Used Car..... 68,465,777 14,030,481 17,895,874 19,001,710 4,792,640 4,917,696 7,827,376 
liga aceite Se aR A 5,793,082 1,220,309 1,529,744 1,686,897 399,217 307,141 649 , 724 
ee See are 7,997,909 1,852,158 1,965,244 2,036,048 564 , 858 549 , 288 1,030,312 
Gross Profit Salvaged: 
All Departments............. 14,004,441 2,757,211 3,521,471 3,953,473 1,099,570 1,015,691 1,654,025 
Wholesale New Cars.......... 416 , 423 18,251 6,819 47,779 117 , 702 196 , 738 29 ,134 
Retail New Cars............. 10,144,742 1,834,386 2,689,533 3,099,588 750,865 628,056 1,142,314 
Retail Used Cars............. 973 ,677* 7,402 $38 ,714* 459 , 187* 74,839* 49, 113* 62 , 226* 
Retail New and Used Car... .. 9,171,065 1,841,788 2,350,819 2,640,401 676 ,026 578,943 1,080,088 
So 2,717,900 492 ,012 791, 228 861,125 168 , 556 126 , 622 278 , 357 
Pe ook cca ic a's cans 2,168,804 546,711 517,721 536 , 298 150, 532 130, 943 286 , 600 
Net Profit: 
All Depts. (after adjustments). . 951,818 114, 256 236 , 277 310,084 91,044 95,219 92, 037 
Wholesale New Cars.......... 212,926 8,817 289* 37 , 546 69 , 536 76,777 20 , 538 
Retail New Cars............. 4,009 , 665 532,323 1,218,690 1,878,529 238 , 301 232 ,304 414,518 
Retail Used Cars............. 4,330, 469* 646,281* 1,297,619* 1,342,002* 296 , 133* 263 ,664*  487,771* 
Retail New and Used Cars... .. 320,804* 113, 958* 83, 929* 36,527 57 ,832* 31,360* 73 ,253* 
Service 5 Se rare 158 ,573 15, 277* 110,179 31,082 7,635 3,882 21,072 
ae ee eee 820,278 205 , 243 211,187 224,918 53, 293 31,059 94,579 
*LOSS 
Gross Profit Salvaged is after discounts. Used Car Gross Loss is after finance reserve. Net Profit, All Departments 
is after miscellaneous income and deductions. 
il = 
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spite substantial increases in volume, 
the profit position in 1935 was worse 
than in 1934, according to the survey. 
For the entire group, net loss on com- 
bined new and used cars increased 
from 0.42 per cent of sales in 1934 to 
0.47 per cent in 1935. Only the miscel- 
laneous makes group was able to re- 
verse this unfavorable trend with a 
percentage of loss that was less than 
in 1934. 

Further light is shed on the situa- 
tion by Table III which shows that 
while the average retail new car sales 
per dealer participating increased 
from 151 units and $118,000 in volume 
in 1934 to 188 units and $151,000 in 
volume in 1935, this substantial in- 
crease in volume brought not an im- 
provement in profits on combined new 
and used car sales, but a material in- 
crease in net loss on this business. 
Moreover, not a single group of the 
six “by makes” classifications was able 
to increase profits or reduce losses per 
dealer on combined new and used car 


sales in 1935 although all groups en- 
joyed marked increased in sales per 
dealer. 

Dealers generally probably do not 
realize just how sensitive profits on 
their combined new and used car re- 
tail sales are to small differences in 
used car allowances—at least the aban- 
don with which some dealers raise 
allowances in $25 jumps does not indi- 
cate that they are aware of what a 
big difference a few dollars makes. 
The survey shows that if the 314 deal- 
ers had allowed an average of $3.29 
less for each of the 97,507 used cars 
they sold, they would have broken 
even on their combined retail new and 
used car operation. Five dollars less 
allowance per used car would have 
put them in the black! 

Of course dealers don’t need surveys 
to prove to them that the crux of their 
problem is that they allow too much 
for used cars. To a degree the situa- 
tion is within their control but when 
year after year large groups of dealers 











report that they are handling three 
quarters of their volume at a net loss, 
the indications are that there are alsy 
vitally important influences at work 
which are beyond the control of the 
dealers. 

In our opinion, the most potent of 
these influences are (1) the number of 
cars produced in relation to the num.- . 
ber dealers can sell on a basis that 
will yield them a proper margin of 
gross profit on combined new and used 
car volume, and (2) in some territories 
the unjustified expansion of retail 
selling costs by the appointment of 
too many dealers. 

Much additional information devel- 
oped by the survey is presented in the 
accompanying tables all of which merit 
careful study. Copies of the survey re- 
port may be obtained from the Penn- 
sylvania Automotive Association, P.O. 
Box 229, Harrisburg, Pa., at the fol- 
lowing rates: Single copies, $1; 10 
copies, $5; 25 copies, $10; 50 copies, 
$17.50; 100 copies, $25. 





SAFETY device which gives 

warning to the airplane pilot 
when there is any interruption in the 
flow of fuel from the tank to the pump 
has been placed in production by the 
Steel Products Engineering Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio. The accompanying 
sectional view of the device is repro- 
duced from INCO. The instrument is 
composed of two principal parts. The 
fuel enters the main bowl at the top, 
filling it and driving the air ahead of 
it through the cored passage in the top 
casting. The air is then forced into a 
by-pass and an air-vent chamber to be 
exhausted above the tanks. 

When the fuel level reaches the top 
of both chambers, it raises the float in 
the smaller chamber, a Monel metal 
needle valve attached to the float clos- 
ing the air vent. Pressure is then built 
up to a predetermined point which is 
easily controlled by the pressure regula- 
tor with an indicator graduated in 
pounds. 

This pressure is sufficient to collapse 
the signal sylphon above the main bowl, 
breaking the electrical contact which 
serves the signal light on the instrument 
board. The light remains off as long as 
pressure is maintained and, since the 
air valve is actuated by the fuel level 
alone and is not sensitive to pressure, 
the light control is not affected by air 
which may enter the system in chang- 
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Airplane Pilots Can Be Warned of Diminished 
Fuel Supply by New Device 


ing the fuel source. The reservoir bowl 
contains a strainer of sufficient capacity 
to require cleaning only after a hun- 


Those 
parts of the device subject to corrosion 
and erosion are of Monel metal. 


dred or more hours of service. 




























Monel Metal 
Valve 


Section of fuel- 
flow indicating 
device 
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JUST AMONG 


OURSELVES 


Dubonnet Brings 
An Interesting Car 


HE Dubonnet car, which ar- 

rived with its inventor via 
S.S. Paris on April 8, seems to 
us to be about the most interest- 
ing design to progress beyond 
the paper stage since all the talk 
started about combining stream- 
lining, rear engine mounting, 
and independent wheel-suspen- 
sion. 

The car has received consider- 
able acclaim in Europe, and 
leaves behind on this visit to the 
United States some very defi- 
nite accomplishments in the 
fields of speed and economy. 

When Sir Dennistoun Burney 
brought his design to the United 
States, it lacked interest for 
many observers because, from 
the American point of view, it 
was excessively underpowered, 
and there was no immediate 
answer to the question “how big 
an engine will it need to attract 
American buyers?” Monsieur 
Dubonnet has neatly forestalled 
this query by powering his car 
with a standard Ford V-8 
engine. 

If the inventor follows the 
course he laid down in Europe, 
he will welcome practical tests 
of his car in comparison with 
American stock cars of similar 
and even higher power ranges. 


Figures Are On 
The Up And Up 


\7ISITING around in New 

York on Tuesday, we found 
‘eneral Motors people exultant 
‘ver March sales figures for the 
corporation, which were the larg- 
‘st since June of 1929. At the 
\utomobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the atmosphere wasn’t 





exactly gloomy, when in the late 
afternoon figures were compiled 
to show that production in 
March by manufacturer - mem- 
bers of the association was 47 
per cent over the February fig- 
ure. Into the general air of jubi- 
lation, we threw a _ question 
about exports, and got an edu- 
cated guess that they would go 
about 25 per cent higher than 
last year for the whole of this 
year. That isn’t so bad either, 
and we spent the rest of the day 
polishing the end of our slide 
rule which takes care of favor- 
able percentages. 


Fruits From 
The Safety Tree 


HE A.M.A. had to show a set 

of education material on 
safety which has been made up 
by the National Safety Council 
as part of an activity made pos- 
sible by a grant from the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Designed 
for use by cooperating news- 
papers, it gives them the meat 
for a consistent, balanced cam- 
paign, with the heavy emphasis 
on education against and not the 
horror arising out of motor- 
vehicle accidents. 

We have sometimes looked 
with amazement on the “pub- 
licity presentations” which are 
made up to promote a single 
product of the motion-picture 
capital in Hollywood. If the pub- 
licity planning which went into 
the promotion of a single “Tar- 
zan” picture, for example, were 
devoted to a single phase of 
safety, the results would surpass 
anything we have yet seen. We 
don’t advocate the more sensa- 
tional aspects of the Hollywood 
method, but there’s a lot to be 
said for making safety publicity 





“look” important. The new cam- 
paign achieves that end, and 
should be particularly effective. 


S.A.E. Provides 
A Safety Vent 


HE forthcoming semi-annual 

meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, to be 
held at White Sulphur Springs 
at the end of May, promises to 
have several unusual aspects. 
From the attendance standpoint, 
we predict that there will be an 
unusually large sprinkling of 
important engineer - executives 
present, and that many of the 
ordinary sessions will be made 
more interesting by their pres- 
ence. 

We, ourselves, look forward 
with special interest to an off- 
the-record session, during which 
reporting of any kind will be ex- 
cluded, and from a panel of 
questions submitted by members 
of the society, there will be 
drawn a number for free, and 
untrammeled discussion. The 
word’s out that criticism will 
“go the limit” so long as it does 
not involve personalities. 

An executive who is very close 
to top of our industry and who 
doesn’t often get into public dis- 
cussion, but when he does, is 
noted for not. pulling his 
punches, will be in the chair at 
the session, flanked by other 
executives who are competent to 
discuss both engineering and 
sales of motor vehicles. 

The only reason for withhold- 
ing names is in case of a last 
minute necessity which would 
prevent one of the “jury” (and 
they may turn out to be defen- 
dants, too) from attending. 
Those who have promised to 
function are important enough 
so that a necessary change of 
plan might cause more comment 
that would otherwise be jus- 
tified. 

Maybe it’s news when an edi- 
tor promotes an event he isn’t 
going to be allowed to report. 
Any way you look at it, the 
S.A.E. deserves credit for giv- 
ing an outlet to frank criticism 
of the products of the industry 
it serves so well. —H. H. 
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By W. F. Bracley 


New Dubonnet... 


comes with advance body style and engine 


in rear. 


ANDING this week from_ the 
“Paris,” André Dubonnet, 
wealthy French sportsman and 

engineer will bring for presentation to 
the American automotive industries two 
cars of advanced design. One of these 
is a rear-engined, rear drive job em- 
bodying the latest European practice 
in streamlining, the other apparently 
a standard Ford equipped with the 
Sensaud de Lavaud hydraulic trans- 
mission. 

Dubonnet is the inventor of the sus- 
pension adopted by Pontiac, Vauxhall 
and Fiat and he has incorporated this 
in his new car, both front and rear. 
In order to facilitate comparisons, he 
has adopted as the powerplant a Ford 
V-eight, which has not been modified 
in any way. The Ford transmission 
has been discarded and its place taken 
by a Cotal four-speed planetary set 
with electro-magnetic control. The final 
ratio is 2.92 to 1. 

The usual side-rail construction for 
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the chassis has been discarded for a 
box section, broadening out at four 
points to carry the suspension and 
narrowed at the front where the steer- 
ing gear is mounted. Sheet steel of 
2-mm. (0.080-in.) is used throughout 
the frame construction. The entire 
undersurface of the car is enclosed, 


Test runs show fuel economy. 


but advantage is taken of the box sec- 
tion to deliver a current of air through 
the frame to the lower portion of the 
engine. 

The entire powerplant—engine, 
transmission and differential—is ahead 
of the axle. The differential being car- 
ried in the frame, the drive is taken to 





On this and the fac- 
ing page are shown 
views of the Dubon- 
net rear - engined, 
rear-drive car with 
streamlined body de- 
veloped by wind 
tunnel tests 
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the rear wheels by double-universal- 
jointed shafts. 

Cooling is assured by an inclined 
radiator placed behind the engine with 
a belt-driven fan carried on a _ hori- 
zontal shaft back of this. Air is drawn 
in through a scoop just back of the 
main door on each side of the car, 
passed over the engine and through 
the radiator, and is then discharged 
through slots in the tail. The spare 
wheel is carried transversely just ahead 
of the engine and back of the main 
seat rest. The battery box is in the 
same compartment. As the transmission 
has electric control, all difficulty with 
long rods is avoided. The only distant 
controls are for the carburetor and 
ignition. 

The form of streamlining has been 
adopted after extensive tests in a wind 
tunnel and consultation with French 
experts. With a total height of 65 in., 
the height of the floor is 14 in. and the 
internal height of the body 51 in. The 
internal width at the center is 55% in. 
Access to the main seats is by a wide 
door on each side. Access to the driving 
compartment is by a door forming half 
of the nose panel. Being between the 
steering wheels, the forward compart- 
ment is narrower than the central por- 
tion of the body. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of the body con- 
struction is that the steering wheels 
are inclosed. The housings surrounding 
them turn with the wheels but do not 
move up and down with them. There 
is a central headlight set flush in the 
nose of the body, and in addition there 
are two lateral headlights recessed in 
the body just ahead of the front wheels. 

Just before leaving for the United 
States, André Dubonnet carried out 
speed and economy tests, on Montlhery 
track, under the official control of the 
Technical Committee of the Automobile 
Club of France. To obtain comparisons, 
a standard Ford was obtained from a 
local dealer and was driven by Albert 
Divo, a well-known French racing 
driver. Both engines were tested on the 
bench before the track runs, the Du- 
bonet engine, which was bought nearly 
two years ago, peaking with 72 h.p. at 
4000, and the later model Ford showing 
80 at the same speed. With tanks full, 
the Dubonnet car scaled 3047 lb., while 
the weight of the standard Ford was 
3058 lb. 

In a test run on Montlhery track, 
with a wind averaging 40 ft. per sec., 
the standard Ford attained a speed of 
79.53 m.p.h. for one lap. The previous 
day, running alone in still air, the Ford 
had lapped at 81.4 m.p.h. The Dubon- 
net car, driven by André Dubonnet, 
lapped at 108.35 m.p.h. This was fol- 
lowed by a fuel economy test of one 
hour at a speed of 62 m.p.h., when 
the standard Ford consumed 4.057 
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U. S. gals. of gasoline and the Dubonnet 
job, 2.862 U. S. gals. A second fuel 
economy test was run on the Montlhery 
road track, which is slightly hilly and 
very winding. An average speed of 59.6 
m.p.h. was maintained by both cars 
for a distance of 31 miles. To maintain 
this average, the gears had to be used 
rather freely. On this test the standard 
Ford consumed 3.805 U. S. gals., while 
the Dubonnet consumed 2.972 gals. 
While the total advantage is entirely in 
favor of the Dubonnet, it will be seen 
that the difference is most apparent in 
the high speed run on the banked track, 
where the Dubonnet had the advantage 
of the low gear ratio of 2.92, compared 
with the standard ratio of the Ford. 

After experimenting for six years, 
M. Sensaud de Lavaud has entrusted a 
hydraulic transmission of his invention, 
fitted in a Ford car, for presentation 
to the American industry by André 
Dubonnet. Because of the patent situ- 
ation, the inventor is not prepared at 
present to reveal the details of its con- 
struction. He has applied his job to a 
standard V-eight Ford, the turbine oc- 
cupying the place of the normal Ford 
transmission. 

The turbine and the reserve tank con- 
tain slightly less than two gallons of oil. 
When last shown to engineers, a couple 
of years ago, the Sensaud de Lavaud 
transmission showed itself inferior to a 
normal mechanical transmission in the 
matter of acceleration. This deficiency 


has been removed, the hydraui; 
being equal in every respect 
gears in the hands of a skilled ( 
Usually, in tests, the mechanic.) 
will get a slight lead in the fir} 
yards, owing to the more flexih). 
up of the hydraulic, but this init} 
vantage is wiped out in 
thirty yards. 

An electro-magnetic lock, with push 
button operated by the foot, provides g 
direct drive when desired. To prevent 
grabbing when the electric clutch takes 
hold, a hydraulic shock absorber js ip- 
corporated in the device. An opportunity 
of testing the Sensaud de Lavaud gear 
on short steep hills of 11 to 13 per cent 
was given the writer, when the im- 
pression was gained that the pick up 
was just as good as with the ordinary 
transmission, and the car was much 
more agreeable to handle. On one of 
these hills the sidewalk consists of 
steps, and these were climbed with the 
use of the hydraulic gear with ease, 
The changes from hydraulic to direct 
drive and vice versa were made with ab- 
solute sweetness, the only indication 
that the car was running on hydraulic 
being a slight change intone. The oil re- 
mained at 80 to 90 deg. Fahr. in ordi- 
nary running and rose to 130 deg. 
during continuous work on hills. 

It is stated that the Fiat Company, 
after extensive tests in the Alps, has 
secured an option on this hydraulic 
transmission. 
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To Determine Thickness of Plating 


N ingenious method of determining 

the thickness of plated coatings 

has been evolved by F. C. Mesle of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

If a coating on a curved surface is 
just cut through with a flat file, or that 
on a flat surface is cut through with a 
grinding wheel of known radius, the 
thickness of the coating can be com- 
puted from the equation 


where T is the thickness, C is the chord, 
that is, the width of the cut, and R is 
the radius of the curved surface or of 
the grinding wheel. 

To apply the method to a practically 
plane surface, the latter is tilted slight- 
ly, so that a tapering cut is produced 
when the surface is passed under the 
grinding wheel in a direction parallel to 
its axis. The chord is then measured 
just at the point where the base metal 
is exposed. This procedure is especial- 
ly valuable for measuring the individ- 
ual layers in multiple coatings, such as 


of nickel, copper, and nickel on steel. 

For testing deposits on soft base- 
metals such as copper, brass and zinc- 
base die-castings, a wheel with a rela- 
tively coarse grain, such as a 90-grain, 
is preferable. On steel, a 120-grain 
wheel gives sharper cuts. The width of 
the cut is measured with a lens and 
scale. 

Tests made on specimens plated with 
known thicknesses showed that the 
method is accurate to about 10 per cent 
on coatings at least 0.0002 inch (0.005 
mm.) thick. It is a much more rapid 
method than the metallographic exal- 
ination, and under favorable conditions 
the results are almost as accurate. In 
general the tested specimen can be sal- 
vaged by stripping, polishing, and re- 
plating. This is an advantage in test- 
ing large pieces such as bumper bats. 
It is hoped that after thorough trial 
this method will prove useful in test 
ing plated products for compliance with 
specifications. 

A more complete account of this work 
will be found in RP866 in th: Febru 
ary number of the Journal of * search. 
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The Horizons of Business 





T was Chief Justice Marshell who 

phrased the most quoted obiter dicta 
in judicial literature i. e., “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” Cur- 
rent developments in taxation frequent- 
ly recall the wise observation of Mar- 
shall. A refinement in this power is 
taking place which even the Olympian 
eye of the early jurist did not contem- 
plate. Marshall meant the power of 
destruction in a literal and direct sense. 
A 100 per cent tax on real property de- 
stroys the equitable right of property 
held by the owner. For practical pur- 
poses that right disappears long before 
the tax reaches the full 100 per cent. 
Other rights likewise may be taxed so 
heavily that they cannot be exercised. 
State banks have the right legally to 
issue their own currency. However, at 
the close of the Civil War the Federal 
Government imposed an annual tax of 
10 per cent on all such notes. Obvious- 
ly a 10 per cent tax on a note which 
cannot be loaned at a rate above 6 per 
cent effectively prevents its issue. These 
are the direct applications of the power 
to tax which Marshall had in mind. 


Refined Destruction 


At present taxation has reached a 
stage where the ultimate effect may be 
destruction while the method seems cal- 
culated to promote the general welfare. 
The tax is used to create a condition 
which more or less subtly undermines 
the vitality of business or so thorough- 
ly deprives it of necessary defences 
that it becomes an easy prey to ad- 
versity. 

This is emphasized anew by the testi- 
mony of Dr. H. W. A. Beenhouwer who 
appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the new tax bill. 
The interest of Dr. Beenhouwer is self- 
evident and allowance may be made 
for it. He is a member of the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange, sent here by 
Dutch capitalists with heavy American 
Investments, who were trying to avoid, 
if possible, or at least reduce, the heavy 
levies which Congress seems disposed 
to place upon dividends of foreign 
®wned stocks. The Dutch economist 


made one suggestion which some Amer- 
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Promoting Depressions 


icans had previously made, a sugges- 
tion which transcends the narrow in- 
terest that he represents. He asked for 
the elimination of the capital gains tax 
and Chairman Doughton, a North Caro- 
lina Democrat, promptly and frankly 
said he was opposed to any modification 
of this tax. 


Vote Getting Taxes 


Where the surplus corporate earn- 
ings tax exudes so much political sex 
appeal that it can become an asset in a 
campaign year the capital gains tax 
is able to match it, campaign year or no 
campaign year. If a hundred average 
citizens were stopped on the street and 
the capital gains tax explained to them 
as a tax on the difference between the 
buying and selling price of a security 
we feel that more than 90 of them 
would say that it is a good tax. It 
would seem like a tax, first, upon specu- 
lative profits and, secondly, upon an un- 
earned capital increment which accrues 
to people who are already rich. If they 
did not see it quite that way without 
help it would be a poor statesman who 
could not make it “clear.” So long as 
politics is the art of remaining on the 
public payroll at a higher salary than 
could be earned in any other pursuit 
the public will continue to regard the 
capital gains tax as well as the corpo- 
rate surplus tax as wholly just and 
salutary. 

That is where statesmanship and 
politics part company. The true public 
servant is guided by the authentic in- 
terests of his constituents rather than 
their superficial approval. 

These two taxes constitute an omi- 
nous exercise of the tax power because 
they create conditions which will de- 
stroy their objects though they wear 
the semblance of an equitable and bene- 
ficial impost. 


Stability and Security 


At no time has the need for stabiliz- 
ing the conditions of business been 
greater than at present. The duration 
and severity of the depression mea- 
sured the price in terms of security and 
stability which the country must pay 
for higher living standards. The great 
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efficiency in the production of foods and 
necessities, the smaller fraction of the 
nation’s energies required for these and 
the growing fraction devoted to capital 
goods, luxuries and new satisfactions 
predisposes the country to greater 
fluctuations in business. Since luxuries 
by definition are satisfactions not yet 
habitual or general to the point of be- 
ing necessities and capital goods are 
the instruments of future service it 
follows that one may be sacrificed and 
the other postponed as soon as con- 
fidence in the future wanes. Thus prog- 
ress, paradoxically, predisposes us to 
greater periodic hardships with inter- 
vening spells of high and handsome 
living. 

This has been thoroughly recognized 
by business men, economists and the 
Government. Business tries to meet 
this by accumulating the fat of pros- 
perous years to provide sustenance in 
the lean years. It has also developed a 
far-reaching system of insurance cov- 
ering every type of risk which has an 
actuarial basis. The Government, be- 
lieving that these safeguards, if ade- 
quate at all, reach only the corporation, 
has sought additional defenses. It is 
only necessary to mention the A.A.A. 
which sought stability through crop 
control, the NRA with production con- 
trol, one-way wage levels and short 
hours, unemployment insurance and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. It is possible to grant that the 
motive of all these measures, at least in 
part, was security and stability with- 
out prejudicing objections to the means. 


Economic Differentiation 


No one questions the desirability of 
security and stability provided a lati- 
tude for the creative elements in the 
community is maintained permitting 
the experimentation and _ innovation 
which eventually lead the country from 
a lower to a higher economic plane. It 
is difficult to see how the corporate 
surplus tax and the capital gains tax 
can be reconciled with this object. The 
former, to be sure, does not prevent the 
accumulation of surplus. Its specific 
fault at this point is that it imposes as 
a rigid rule what is merely the average 
custom of all corporations. (The aver- 
age corporation pays out two-thirds of 

(Turn to page 547, please) 
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ABBREVIATIONS CHI. oes Nickel Iron P—(Clutch) Single Plate B&B—Ball and Ball (Carter) Exi—Exide 

°—Others Used Ci—Cast I s—Super Charged Tu—Tubular BH—Bendix Hydraulic Operated Fle—Fleming 
*—Generator and Starter Autolite (d)—De se —44, 2; Cust.—43.7 BM—Bendix Mechanical (Brakes) G—Gemmer (Steering) 
t—Power Clutch Floating dp—Double Plate ABBREVIATIONS (Make of Units) BP—Bendix Power Operated (Brakes) Gle—Globe 
34—Three Quarters Floating (e)—De Luxe—40.7; Cust.—40.2 ~—Owen-Dyneto for Generator and Starter Buf—Buffalo Pressed Steel Han—Handy 
(a)—Mod. 70—41.6; Mod. 75—42.0 F—Fabric FF—Full Floating | tt—Displacement factor computed on basis Bur—Burgess Car—Carter Hay—Hayes-Ind. 
Al—Aluminum Ala—Anode-processed m—Metal Ly—Lynite of displacement, gear ratio, effective © Ch—Champion Col—Columbia HM—Hydraulic Mechanica 
Als— noe Alloy with Strut N—No or None tire diameter and weight with normal Cu—Cuno D—Delco-Remy Ul—Illirois L—Lavine 
(b)—Mod. 80—42.5; Mod. 85—41.5 Nb—Needle Bearing load. Det—Detroit LB—Link selt 
(e)—De Luxe—42.2: Cust.—42.5 Os-Own—Semi-centrifugal A—Autolite AC—AC Spark Plug i LH—Lockheed Hydrautic 
Ch—Chain OT—Overdrive Transmission B&B—Borg and Beck DL Denot Lubricator Co. (Brakes: 
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ye Mobile 


HE remarkable progress accom- 

plished by the German automotive 

industry during the past three 
years can be attributed in large part 
to the constructive measures taken by 
the German government. 

Much has been written about the 
more spectacular features of Germany’s 
motorization campaign—suppression of 
luxury taxes, promotion of economical, 
low-priced cars, attempts to find “er- 
satz” (substitute) fuels and synthetic 
rubber to make the nation independent 
of imports. 

Less pretentious, but of greater real 
value, perhaps, to the industry have 
been other phases of the German pro- 
gram. A great system of express high- 
ways has been planned to link all the 
important cities of the Reich, and long 
siretches of these have already been 





1. Students in the automobile school at Arn- 
stadt are examined on what they have learned 
about automobile chassis. 


European, Keystone and Deutsche Kraftfahrt photos. 


A highway traffic police officer instructs children 
a village school on the meaning of traffic signs 
and signals. 


The traffic police stop a truck to check up on its 
mechanical condition and inspect the tires. 


4. Highway traffic police on inspection with munict 

pal police officials (dark uniforms) whom they have 

been detailed to instruct in the fine points © 
traffic regulation. 
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German w= =A comprehensive plan for 


development of motor 
vehicles and highways is 


completed with work advancing rapidly 


on the remainder. These new roads are accompanied by mass motor 
of the most modern design, having two . ° e - e 
one-way lanes separated by shrubbery. education un Hitler Ss Reich 


The roads are built of concrete, with- 
out grade-crossings, and with “clover- 
leaf” intersections. 

A new highway traffic police corps 
was created and has duties, more varied 
than any similar organization in other 
countries. The members of this corps 
are trained in traffic control, their in- 
struction looking ahead to the time 
when Germany will have a motor traffic 
far more intense than at present. They 
in turn teach the police of villages and 
smaller cities proper methods of han- 
dling automobile traffic. They go into 
schools all over the country and in- 
struct the pupils in traffic rules and 
signals. The state highway traffic po- 
(Turn to page 547 please) ~s 




















». Duties of highway traffic police include the in- 
spection of horse-drawn vehicles to see that regula- 
tions concerning harness, loads, etc., are being com- 
plied with. 


6. Motorists in difficulties ean rely on the traffic 
police to help them out. 





- Spade work by Der Fiihrer. Hitler takes the 
irst shovel-full when work is begun on the new 
highway program. 
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PRODUCTION LINEs 





The latest methods and equipment for heat treating 
are in operation at Chevrolet’s newest manufacturing 
plant, at Saginaw, Mich. Here is one of a battery of 
gas carburizing furnaces, used for hardening the 
surface of transmission countershafts, synchronizing 
drums, and other small parts. 


Big Doings 

For several years the seclusion of the 
research lab has held back the news of 
studies of the Dardelet Threadlock 
fastenings which have been under ob- 
servation in many important plants. 
While we are not yet at liberty to dis- 
close the names of these companies we 
can say something about the applica- 
tions for this novel self-locking fasten- 
ing, eliminating as it does, lockwashers 
and cotter pins with their attendant 
grief in the field. One of the most 
promising applications is for connect- 
ing rod bolts and this has given signal 
account of itself on many well-known 
engines here and abroad. Another ap- 
plication is on heavy duty motor trucks. 
The Dennis (Eng.) has used Dardelet 
threaded studs for wheel fastenings 
while a number of large fleet operators 
in this country have replaced the usual 
fastenings with Dardelet. One of the 
novel possibilities in heavy-duty truck 
design is the use of the Dardelet Rivet- 
Bolt in place of hot or cold headed 
rivets in frame fastenings. 


For Overseas 

We were talking with a British Diesel 
engine man the other day about this 
and that. One rather disturbing bit of 
information that we gleaned was that 
several English truck makers were 
able to sell their product in regions 
where the U. S.-made trucks have had 
a clear field heretofore. The reason— 
Diesel engines. It is a fact that U. S. 
trucks are highly prized in world mar- 
kets but evidently the time has come 
when more aggressive action must be 
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taken on the matter of Diesel power. 
Perhaps that’s why a prominent export 
manager said recently that at least 4 
to 5 per cent of all truck exports will 
be Diesel within the coming year. World 
markets must have Diesel power on 
trucks of every capacity, including the 
well-known commercial units rated at 
1% tons. At the moment the foreign 
market for Diesel power overshadows 
our own domestic requirements, for 
good and sufficient reasons. 


For Racers 


With our ear to the ground we hear 
of a possibility that an Indianapolis 
entry may be groomed with an engine 
fitted with a fuel oil burning attach- 
ment. The idea is to use the regular 
gasoline engine, whatever its make may 
be, and then add the unit for burning 
fuel oil. It’s going to be well worth 
watching, if the deal goes through, be- 
cause they claim that this attachment 
will cut fuel consumption between 15 
and 25 per cent which is all to the good 
where there is a restriction on the 
amount of fuel permitted for the run. 


Welded Jigs 


A guide to lower tooling costs with 
the shielded are is issued in bulletin 
form by The Lincoln Electric Co. It 
deals with the economy of producing 
jigs and fixtures of arc-welded steel 
construction rather than by fabrication 
from castings. The bulletin gives some 
comparative cost figures and examples 
of welded design which should be of 
practical value. Master mechanics and 
tool supervisors please note. 














Wage Incentives 


Factory executives should find much 
thought-provoking material in a paper 
entitled, “A Psychologist Looks at 
Wage-Incentive Methods,” by Richard 
Stephen Uhrbrock, published by the 
AMA as a part of the Institute of 
Management Series. The author views 
critically the methods employed by fac- 
tory time study men, expressing the 
opinion that much of the work is un- 
scientific; also asserting that even 
among experts there is no standardiza- 
tion of techniques and measurements. 
Stop watch methods are particularly 
criticized as being unreliable, the au- 
thor’s leanings being decidedly in favor 
of micro-motion study since it relies 
upon photographic evidence which can 
be studied by a group of men and is a 
permanent record -of performance. 
However, the most important point is 
that very little of the time-study work 
lays any emphasis upon studies of 
fatigue and here the author recom- 
mends the need for cooperative work 
between the time study man, the psy- 
chologist, and the trained physician. 
Through it all is woven the central 
theme that from time immemorial 
workers have been opposed to wage- 
incentive studies. And the psychologists 
feels that probably the biggest reason 
for this is that the worker has been 
left out of consideration when such 
studies are made. Reference is made 
to the shift in the automobile plants 
from wage-incentives to day rates or 
guaranteed hourly rates. We may add 
from our own first hand knowledge of 
the situation that wherever the shift 
has been made, it has resulted in a 
most gratifying condition not only from 
the workers’ point of view but also to 
the management. Even the proponents 
of the hourly rate system have been 
surprised at the improvement in costs 
since its introduction—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
Mess AGE MENT 
ETALLURGY 
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The Horizons of Business 
(Continued from page 541) 


its earnings and adds the other third 
to surplus. The new tax, we are as- 
sured, is so graduated that a corpora- 
tion which follows this procedure pays 
no higher tax than it paid before. This 
places A. T. & T. and the U. S. Steel 
Corp., Consolidated Gas and Kennecott 
Copper, Woolworth and Ingersol Rand 
in the same mold. 

The disposition of surplus is peculiar- 
ly a function of management. The in- 
telligence does not exist which can lay 
down a wise rule for more than 500,000 
corporations. The tax constitutes an 
enervating condition of corporate life. 
By making corporate existence more 
precarious, it undermines the founda- 
tions of business stability. Incredible 
though it may sound somebody is 
actually running in two opposite direc- 
tions at the same time. 


Mobile Germany 
(Continued from page 545) 


lice are concerned with everything that 
uses the roads and enforce laws affect- 
ing horse-drawn vehicles as well as 
motor cars. They are under orders to 
cooperate with the motorist as well as 
to punish him, and when a driver finds 
himself in difficulties he can count on a 
passing traffic policeman for assistance. 

Another important feature of the 
German motorization campaign is the 
National-Socialist Motor Corps. This 
organization enlists German youths and 
‘rains them in the operation and ser- 
Vicing of motor vehicles, particularly 
under difficult conditions.. The training 
begins with motorcycles and covers all 
types of automotive equipment, includ- 
ng trucks. Young men graduating from 
























From Zwei Jahre Arbeit an der Reich- 
sautobahn, published by Volk und Reich 
Verlag, Berlin. 


One of the new express 
highways near Hamburg 





many’s rapid motorization. Above all, 
the specialized training is turning out 
suitable candidates for the motorized 
sections of Germany’s rapidly growing 
army. 

















WHAT’S NEW IN bib-ilics 








this course are fitted to step into the 
“any new jobs resulting from Ger- | 
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THIS MONTH: Electric Shifter, Bus Buzzers, Escutcheons, Knobs .. . 


Electric Gear Shifter: 


People like automatic shifting, and we think 
they'd like it better on the steering post. 
Why not mold an oversize domed horn- 
button of Durez, with the shifter button 
recessed in the center? Recessed plate and/or 
knob in contrasting Durez color. Horn contact could 
be only on left with action stiff enough to prevent 
contact when moving shift button. 






Bus Buzzers and Boxes: 


For buses and rail-cars, molded Durez push- 
buttons are ideal. They never require polishing 
or refinishing, because Durez is proof against 
wear, perspiration, chipping. Buzzer boxes, 
either electric or cord-operated, are also logical 
moldings, for Durez saves many production 
operations, offers more design opportunities, is 
self-insulating and lighter than any metal. 





Dome-light Escutcheons, Buttons: 


As the trend away from chrome interior fittings con- 
tinues, Durez becomes the logical material for dome- 
light switch escutcheons, switch buttons, windshield- 
wiper control, etc. Using soft grays, tans, browns, etc., 
escutcheons can harmonize with fabrics and contrast 
with buttons. Design possibilities greater, too. 





AY ectal Resin 5. Durez thermosetting resins have been developed for 
P ’ “ * impregnating asbestos gasket stock. Besides acting as 
a mechanical binder, they impart resistance to water, oils, grease, gasoline and heat. 
Flexibility, cure, resistance, etc., can be varied to your needs 


NOTE: Samples of the parts shown above are not generally available. However, 
we are glad to consult with interested manufacturers on material selection and design 
of new Durez applications. Write General Plastics, Inc., 24 Walck Road, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Choice of the Motor Industry DU REZ . 


Plastic 
Materials 
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San Salvador, capitol of the republic of El Salvador, had 

a fiesta the day a fleet of modern road-building machinery 

arrived from the U. S. The picture shows two Caterpillar 

Diesel tractors being used to install an engine in a Bucyrus- 
Erie shovel 


Bauer Visiting New England 
To Discuss Export Problems 


Foreign trade interest of New En- 
gland’s manufacturing concerns is 
being studied by George F. Bauer, 
manager of the export department, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
who has undertaken a field trip through 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Mr. Bauer’s schedule calls for 
visits to 16 of the leading industrial 
cities in these three States. In each 
of these cities, he will confer with busi- 
ness leaders about their foreign trade 
problems and operations. The purpose 
of his trip is to ascertain the extent to 
which industries in New England are 
dependent, directly or indirectly, upon 
overseas markets. 


Ford Wage Dispute Charges 
Dismissed by Canadian Court 


Twelve charges placed against the 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada in a mini- 
mum wage dispute were dismissed 
Tuesday by Magistrate D. M. Brodie in 
Windsor. <A _ thirteenth charge was 
withdrawn Monday. The charges in- 
volved violation of the Industrial 
Standards Act, which is similar to the 
old N.R.A. legislation in this country. 
The Ford company claimed the act did 
not apply because the company had 
never subscribed to its provisions and 
therefore could not be held liable. 


AAA Race Program to Open 
At Tampa, Fla., April 19 


With Tampa, Fla., added to the auto- 
mobile racing circuit of the Contest 
Board of the American Automobile 
Association, the season’s opener has 
been moved up a week earlier than 
originally announced, it is revealed in 
a revised schedule of the sport’s na- 
tional governing body. Tampa presents 
a program of sprint races at the Plant 
Field Fair Ground on Sunday, April 
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19, thus beating by one week the previ- 
ously announced inaugural at the Read- 
ing, Pa., Fair Grounds on April 26. 
Reading opened the 1935 season. 

Other additions last week to the 
schedule were: Lakewood Speedway, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 10; Altamont, N. Y., 
Fair Grounds, May 30; Mineola, N. Y., 
Fair Grounds, July 18; Wisconsin 
State Fair, Milwaukee, August 23 and 
26; Hughesville, Pa., August 29; Wil- 
son, N. C., Fair, October 10; Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Fair, October 17. 


Italy Orders 20% Alcohol 
Blend to Cut Fuel Imports 


Italy being more interested than any 
other European nation in limiting the 
importation of foreign gasoline, has is- 
sued a decree that 20 per cent of alco- 
hol shall be mixed with all gasoline sold 
for automobile use. 

As a further step toward the en- 
ccuragement of gasoline substitutes, 
the annual “Thousand Miles” road 
race, to be run next month, will havea 
special class for cars running on gaso- 
line substitutes, for which cash prizes 
of 160,000 liras are offered. These sub- 
stitutes can be had in the nature of 
solids, gas or liquid. Minimum speeds 
varying from 30 to 36 m.p.h. have to 
be maintained over the thousand miles 
of highway, including a double cross- 
ing of the Appenine mountains. 

Gasoline is now retailed in Italy at 
$1.20 per gal., but only limited quanti- 
ties are available to ordinary users. 


The Tire Industry’s Sales 


(Continued from page 528) 


148 tons of crude rubber on hand, with 
39,094 tons afloat. Much of the rubber 
for United States consumption has been 
diverted due to the Italo-Ethiopa situa- 
tion and instead of coming through the 
Suez Canal, is coming to America 
across the Pacific and through the 
Panama Canal. 


GM-Chrysler-[HC Among 
15 Most Favored Stocks 


General Motors, Chrysler, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and, for the first 
time, International Harvester, appear 
on the list of the 15 most favored 
stocks, according to an analysis of the 
year-end portfolios of 78 investment 
trust companies prepared by Frazier, 
Jelke & Co. 

General Motors, held by 57 of the 
companies, occupies first place for the 
third consecutive year and has been 
among the first 10 for the past five 
years. Chrysler, a newcomer to the list 
in 19338, retains third place, while 
Standard Oil of New Jersey is eighth 
and International Harvester is 12th. 

Among the public utilities, American 
Gas and Electric alone appears on the 
new list, whereas in 1931 10 of the 15 
were in this classification. And with 
the dropping of Atchison last year, 
Pennsylvania is the sole listing in the 
railroad field. 

Other automotive companies, show- 
ing marked improvement in position 
but not attaining the selected list in- 
clude Allis- Chalmers, Borg - Warner, 
Briggs Manufacturing, Caierpillar 
Tractor, Deere & Co. and Ford of 
Canada. 


Huge Rail-Truck 


Tie-up Announced 
(Continued from page 521) 

the road to reconsider, and it is no 
secret that a breach has arisen be- 
tween the Great Western and several 
other railways because of this. The 
nucleus of the $6,000,000 set-up is said 
to be the present Union Transfer Com- 
pany, owned by the Union Pacific. This 
concern operates 65 trucks serving five 
states, but principally connecting 
Omaha and Minneapolis and Omaha 
and Chicago. The concern radiates 
from several terminals. 

The Burlington Road for some time 
has been acquiring ownership interests 
in trucking companies along its entire 
right-of-way and has set up a separate 
organization for their operation. 

Robert J. McBride, president of 
Motor Express Terminal and member 
of the A. T. A. committee on rates and 
tariffs, says: “If the railroads are to 
continue to buy up truck lines and 
follow such practices as these, the 
power of transportation will shortly be 
in the hands of a small group.” 


Ford Exhibit Reopened 
On Atlantic City Pier 


The Ford Motor Co. opened a na 
tional exhibit on April 11 at the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic City. Last year, same 
spot, same space, the exhibit attracted 
1,000,000 visitors. This year’s show 
features background by Walter Dorwin 
Teague, music by Jose Mariana, and 4 
Ford model service station. Show will 
continue through autumn and includes 
all Ford vehicles. 
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